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4d SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM WARREN, 
Actor and Manager of the Philadelphia Theatré. 


[ Continued from page 208 of Vol. iT.] 


THRE building of the theatre, of 
hich Davis was now to become 
munager, originated ina kind of 
wilfeud. In many of the ehief 
ilies and corporate towns of Great- 
ritain, the magistracy is regarded 
ith jealousy and dislike by a cen- 
erable portion of the people, 
ho generally constitute an opposi- 
wn party, having its leaders, its 
ritors,and itsdemagogues. In all 
ree nations there exist multitudes 
tolerant of laws and power, and 
00 often intolerant in proportion to 
tir actual exemption from res- 
taint. ‘The municipal power ex- 
teised in the tewns alluded to is, 
n several accounts, more odious in 
nature, and, to the people, ap- 
ears infinitely more vexatious than 
hat exercised by the great national 
vernment. As the municipal ma- 
strates, in general, are persons 
ho have risen, by sordid ocenpati- 
sus, from the lower elasses of soci- 
ly, they are viewed with contempt 
nd irreverence by their fellow-ei- 
Nzenss and being for the same rea- 
‘n prone to exert their brief au- 
thority even to abuse. and to bol- 
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ster up their personal meanness 
with excessive arroganee, they are 
very offensive in the discharge of 
their offices. The sordid habits of 
their antecedent Jives, too, renders 
them rapacious; while ignorance, 
the result of a defective education, 
commits them te the tyranny of 
their own tempers, without a guide 
to direct them to the right, or rea- 
son to controul them from going 
wrong. ‘This is pretty nearly true 
of all the corporate towns in Eng- 
land, and is more particularly so of 
the episcopal sees, in which the ei- 
vil authority, being originally in- 
termingled with that of the ehurch, 
er derived from it, still retains a 
strong spice of ecelesiastical rigor 
and haughty despotism. Exeter is 
one of these, and yields to none of 
them in the vulgar ignorance of its 
corporate magistrates, or in the stu- 
pid, we might say fanatical, rigour 


of the execution of its municipal 


laws. Inthose parts of the sub- 
urbs, therefore, to which the power 
of the mayor and corporation does 
not extend, a kind of warfare is 
maintained against them; and West- 
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out, being out of the reach of the 
eorperation of Exeter, was’ fixed 
upon as a proper place to setup a 
theatre in opposition to that in the 
eity. Mr. Friar,a gentleman of 
consequence and great goodness, 
who was the leader of the party, 
was the prineipal promoter, and, 
by his influence, the ehief support, 
of the new theatre. They opened 
with She Stoops to Conquer, and 
The Waterman; in which Warren 
played young Marlow and Bundle. 
Cross, lately of the Philadelphia 
theatre, performed the same night. 
As they had strong reinforcements 
pouring in upon them, their success 
exceeded their expectations, and 
the old established theatre felt the 
opposition severely. Nor was the 
mortificationexperieneed by the op- 
posite party confined to the thea- 
tre: the company joimed their pa- 
trons in a hostility of another and 
more Indicrous kind. . ‘Te ridicnle 
the mayor and corporation of the 
city, they instituted a mock body 
which they called the corporation 
of Westout; the terms of admission 
to it were fixed at four pence, for 
which he who paid it received a 
tankardof beer, When the corpo- 
ration of Exeter went to the play, 
the corporation ef Westout went 
also and took the opposite side of 
the house, and, in short, kent upa 
mock emulation of them in every 
thing. Nay, as the former had 
their contested elections, the latter 
had their contested elections also. 
For the office of Mayor of Westout, 
two candidates were started; a 
mock contest was earried on with 
reat spirit and much merriment; 
both eandidates retained counsel, 
who, im their arguments and senf- 
fles, earicatured the proceedings of 
the Exeter corporation. Warren 
partieularly remembers that Itine- 
rant Ryiry was retained by one of 
‘them; and that, dressed in a gewn 
and big wig, he excited much mirth 
with the. wit and humor of his 
pleadings before the mock’ court, 
which was held at a public house 





called the Green Tree, in St. Tho. = 
mas’s, otherwise Westout. » = 9 cour’ 
The company went onswimmine.Me bis ¢ 


ly for a few weeks, when unforty. I 


nately Mr. Friar was suddenly ta-Ma wagi 
ken ill: his life was despaired of Mm mae 
and in him the company lost their powe 
main prop. His influence kept them could 
people alive to the interests of them His 
new theatre; and when that ceasedamm hard, 
to operate, the people flagged jnmm wille 
their attention and avedaal y feljgm of me 
off. Nevertheless, the companys in 20, 
kept on playing, though not so si: Justi¢ 
eessfully, yet with a sufficiency fopgmm vatur’ 
support, which seems to have beer he wa 
the utmost extent of their hopes parts 
or wishes. scours 

While they were thus getting ong of the 
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Warren was again visited by hi: 
old pest (Biggs) who called upo 
him for his eustomary purpose; and 
meeting him by aceident at an ordi 
nary, where Warren usually dined 
besan to abuse him with every fou 
epithet which his perfect skill i 
blackguardism could supply. The 
naturally pacific, Warren lost al 
patience; yet being unwilling t 
strike a man so much ebkler thar 
himself, he tooka tobaceo pipe from 
the table and broke it over the fel 
low’s head. This was enough for 
Bigzs,, who immediately sallie 
forth, and returned soon after with 
a summons for Warren, and ano 
ther fot Woolley, who had aetual 
ly done nothing at all, te appea 
before a magistrate for an assaul 
and battery. The justices were 4 


the time sitting at the courthouse a@m peace, 
‘Norney,* and our two yeung heroegm m tha 
were brought before them, attended Davis 
as hefore, by Davis, who greatly vis wi 
piss himself upon his lega Warre 
nowledge, argumentative power lmutter 
and eloquence, and resolved to exg@j ° pip 
ercise them in behalf of his young@™ ‘0 hol 
friends, notin the least doubtin: heard 
that he would be able to make t say 
vi 
* A part of Exeter, so called in abbrevi eompli 
ation of Northerny, being at the north Wl turned 
‘the city, as Southerny, on the opposite sid bine w 
is also abbreviated to Sowney. what ] 
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fort’. It happened that the presiding 
rly ta. magistrate was just that kind of a 
ed of gy man on Whom even mighty Davis’s 
t theca powers of persuasion or reasoniug 
pt thes gould make no sort of impression. 


His name was C—r—n,and a more 
hard, erabbed, erossgrained, self- 
willed and impracticable fraction 
of magistraey never sat on a bench 
in any country. He knew Burn’s 
justice indifferently well; but, from 
patural taste as well as long habit, 
je was most deeply versed in those 
parts which arm justices with 
wourges for the anfortunate part 
of the community;—he had the y¥a- 
grant acts all by heart;—was an 
adept in discussing knotty points in 


of the 
Peased 
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upon 
; ae ihe poor-laws; knew as well as any 
ordiaa we how to make a young booby go 
lined day fr a soldier by way of making 


amends for burdening the ecommuni- 


y fou : 
ty with a ehild, and could then, 


ill . 
Tie 


Thotm with dexterity, upon the frail mo- 
st alfa ther’s oath, father the child on 
ng tam ome person able to maintain it, 
thamiam Who perhaps never saw either one 
fromm «the other;—no just.ce knew bet- 
e fellgm ir how to deal with gypsies;—and 
h fo as for actors, he had as rancorous 
illie a aversion to them as ever fanati- 
witha sm begat upon stupid pride. Be- 
‘ano fore this gracious personage did 
tualam Biggs charge William Warren with 
»peatm faving assaulted him, the said 
saul Biggs and putting him in fear of 
re afm his life, in breach of the king’s 
ise a peace, and contrary to the statutes 









m that ease made and provided. 
Davis attempted to speak; but Da- 
vis was silenced by the bench. 
Warren requested to be heard, and 


eroes 
nided 
eatl 
lega 


wert” muttered something about a tobac- 
0 eX@™ ¢ pipe: but the bench ordered him 
oungm™ ‘ohold his tengue. After having 
btingm™ heard out the long story of Biggs, 





e tha Which though it was as false as the 

@ evil could make it, with all the 
brevis *omplaceney imaginable, C—r—n 
“ turned to Warren and interrogated 


him with great severity: ‘And pray 
What have you to say for yourself? 
what are you?’—To this Biggs 


inn 
gourt feel: and admire the force of 


interposing replied, ‘why, please 
your honor, he’s.a strolling player!,, 
—‘A strolling player indeed!’ ex. 
claimed C—r—n,——‘Oho, Mri, 
Strolling player! I think we shall’’, 
‘Yes, sir,’ said Warren reso- 
lutely, ‘I am a strolling player, nor 
do I see why I should be ashamed 
of being one, so longas I deport 
myself like an honest man: but 
pray, sir, have the goodness to ask 
my accuser what he is.’-—* What is. 
your profession, sir?’ said C—-r—n 
very resspectfully to Biggs. ‘Sines 
he has answered for me,’ said War- 
ren, ‘I will answer for him: he is a 
strolling manager!’—* What, have I 
been listening te an aetor ‘all this 
time?’ said C—_r—n, starting up im 
surprise and indignatien; ‘what! 
both parties players?—all players? 
—all players?—Get you gene! 
away with you all!—get you gone, 
I say, one and all; and let me hear 
no moreof you. Away, away, I 
say, or ll) so make you hear of it.’ 
Here Biges, after making twenty 
bows of submission to the worship- 
ful bench, stumped as fast as he 
eould out of court: and Warren, 
Woolley and Davis, after waiting 
to see him out, and, instead of bew~ 
ing to the bench, laughing hear ily 
at Biggs, left Norway and returned 
to Westout. As this adventure 
sickened Biggs with any further at- 
tempts of the same kind, Warren 
never saw him afterwards. 

And here it may not be amiss to 
advert retrospectively to some inci- 
dents which show the tliberak 
haughtiness and- contempt with 
which the sons ef the sock and 
buskiv are treated by many people 
in England, who ought to be inea-. 
p2ble of harbouring such unworthy 
sentiments, When Mr. Kemble 
weat to the marquis of Salisbury 
(lord chamberlain) upon some im- 
portant eoneerns respecting the 
theatre, his lordship, after the bu- 
siness was over, with his accustom- 
ed condescention and good nature, 
toid that respectable gentleman, 
thui if he checse to take any roe 
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freshment, a servant should be or- 
dered to conduct him to the butler’s 
room. And Waren relates an inci- 
dent of nearly the same kind that 
occurred when he was playing in 
Jefferson’s company at ‘Totness, 
but which we accidentally omitted. 
A Mr. Carey, a person of high 
rank, who resided, and prebably yet 
resides, at a place called Ter-Ab- 
bey,in Devonshire, being about to 
eden some domestic festival, 
applied to Mr. Jefferson to bring 
his j<ople to the abbey to perform 
a play, for which he agreed to ad- 
vance an adequate reward. Ae- 
cordingly the whole eompany at- 
tence! their manager thither, some 
in coaches and postchaises, some in 
igs, and ome on horseback; but, 
Por the propriety of the thing, none 
on this important occasion went on 
foot. They all very naturally laid 
their aceount with being hospitably 
tréated, and received with decency 
and respect. What must have been 
their mortification then to be shown, 
ijnemediately on their arrival, into 
the Servant’s Hall, where a table 
was laid for them to dine at! Mr. 
Jefferson sent to Mr. Carey to re- 
moustrate on this indignity: howe- 
ver the company, one an@ all, dis- 
missing every personal considerati- 
on touching themselves, resented 
very warmly the insult to their 
much beloved and respected mana- 
ger; and, putting him into a earri- 
age, sent him off, resolved that, 
whatever indignity might be offered 
to the corps, he should touch no 
share of it. As for themselves, 
they prepared to play; but in the 
most peremptory manner refused 
either to eat or drink, till Mr. Ca- 
rey eame in person, apologized 
handsomely for his remissness, and 
ordered them an elegant room, 
where they fared sumptuously. Af- 
ter which they had spirits to per- 
form the School for Scandal and 
the agreeable Surprise to Mr. Ca- 
rey’s satisfaction. 
The theatre at Westout eontinu- 
ed te be eceasionally opened fora 


considerable length of time, with 
various degrees of snecess: the 
greatest however not sufficient to 
afford a young actor any reasonable 
inducement to remain in the eom- 
pany. At last they were all re. 
duced to their old plight, and were 
sorely pinched by distress. This 
consideration, together with the re. 
collection of the manv disagreeable 
circumstances attendant upon the 
life of an itinerant performer, 
against which no haman prudence 
eould provide, and from ‘which no 
integrity or innocence could serve 
as a shield, began heavily to weigh 
on our heroe’s mind, and to make 
deep impression on his feelings, 
He had already undergone all the 
inconveniences incident to the eall, 
ing: but for the beneficence of his 
parents, he must sometimes have 
experienced poverty in its most in, 
tolerable shape, hunger; he saw 
that the prejudices of a large pur 
tion of society were against the 
character of a player;—that the 
dispensers of justice themselves 
were sa warped whenever they 
came in centact with an aetor, that 
innocence was not always a_ surely 
for protection; and that the profes 
sion, in that rank in which it was 
his fate hitherto to move, was Ia: 
borious without profit, and unpre 
fitable without fame; that so long 
as he continued to associate with 
such persons as these in whose for 
tunes he had hitherto shared, there 
would be no chance whatever of bis 
emerging from wretchedness ant 
obscurity; but that he must drudge 
on through a wearisome painful 
life, and at the end perhaps die 
like av old post horse, im the har. 
ness. Indeed what could he hope, 
seeing, as he eonstantly did, 
moch penury around him, and #t 
the same time se much ignoranet 
and incapacity in maay of his ass 
cietes, with so little talent in any of 
them, that it seemed contrary 
the nature of things that they 
should succeed in any such profes 
sion; so that he had every day # 
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ditional cause rather ta wonder at 
their being able to live thay to be 
surprised at the distresses under 
which they s0 frequently laboured. 
Of the iguoranee of some of the 
unfortunates who contrived to find 
their way to the stage, our friend 
mentions a singular instance in the 

erson of a wine-cooper of Exeter, 
who took it into his precious noddle 
to became an actor, and was re- 
ceived by Mr. Davis. Mr. Pullen, 
for that was the gentleman’s name, 
being appointed ta perform the 
character of Grey, in the Chapter 
of Accidents, when he came to that 
affecting part in the denonement, in 
which Cecilia’s fame is cleared up, 
and Grey along with the rest con- 
gratulates her upon it, instead of 
saying ‘Rise, my glerious girl! rise, 
purified and forgiven,’ said ‘Rise, 
my glorious girl—rise, puTRIFIrD 
and forgiven,’ without being at all 
sensible ef the absurdity of his er- 
ror. 

While Warren was reminating 
with no very pleasing sensations on 
the hest measures to pursue, he re- 
ecived a letter from his father re- 
questing him to return home. ‘This 
determined him in one respeet. He 
resolved to go home; but was far 
from thinking to quit the stage. 
He had more substantial grounds 
than his own bare opinion for con- 
eluding that he was not withont 
considerable talents for the profes- 
sion, for that was admitted by every 
one; yet when he reflected that 
they had never been tested by com- 
parison with players of any emi- 
nence, he was not quite free from 
doubts upon that point. Something 
however he knew he possessed 
which would go a great way to- 
wards forwarding him: with indus- 
try, tewperanee, and quickness of 
study, he knew he was well furnish- 
ed by hahit as wellas by nature; 
and these would, at all events, se- 
cure him in the end a respectable 
establishment: he, therefore, resolv- 
ed at once to leave Davis and go 
home, frem whenee he could leuk 


out at leisure, and perhaps, im no 
tong time, get a place in a respeet- 
able company of players; in which 
should he fail of sueeess, he was 
determined to abandon the stage 
for ever, and leave it with the loss 
of two years and five months of his 
time which he had wasted in strel- 
ling. 

His resolution being formed, 
Warren fixed on aday for his de. 
parture, and was joined by a person 
of the name of Snagg, an tahabi- 
tant of the eity of Bath, who, be- 
ing on his return home, agreed to 
bear him company in the journey, 
which was no less a distance than 
eighty-six miles.— When the morn- 
ing arrived for their departure, 
they found that they must either 
encounter a very heavy fallof snow 
or postpone their journey; which 
Jast the slender state ef their 
finances forbade: they were, there- 
fore, fain to set off in the height of 
the storm; and, as they expended 
some time in visiting and bidding 
adieu to friends, it was eleven o’- 
elock before they reached Cul- 
Jompton, where they stopped for a 
time to rest and take some refresh. 
ment. As they were upon the point 
of setting out, a returned chaise 

resented itseif going to Taunton, 
the driver of which agreed to take 
them there for a trifle. Snageg got 
so drunk on the read that the mo- 
tion of the chaise put him to sleep, 
and the driver himself got so ine- 
briated that he was unable to hold 
the rein; so that Warren was oblig- 
ed to eram him into the earriage 
with Snagg, and to take the office 
of driver on himself. With the 
various delays occasioned by the 
misbehaviour of those two fellows, 
it was nine o’elock at night before 
they arrived at 'aunton, where 
Warren helped Snagg to go toa 
house, at which he was known, and 
there having pwt him to bed, went 
himself to take his supper with an 
old friend; after which he returned 
to the inn where the chaise stopped 
got a bed fer the night, aud slept 
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as sweetly as if the dawwingof the 
next day was to light him to a 
princely fortune. 

The joint stock of ourtwo tra- 
vellers fur defraying the expences 
of their jeuracy from Exeter to 
Bath was a guinea, or twenty one 
shillings sterling. This seanty pro- 
vision demanded not enly speedy 
travelling, buat strict frugality. 
Warrea, therefore, rose by the 
break of day, to be on the road as 
soon as possible, and wakened 
Suagg, who also rose; but—think, 
reader—imagine if you possibly 
ean, What must have been their 
consternation, when, on drawing on 
his clothes, Snags found that the 
whole of the movey which he, as 
eashkeeper for both, had in his 
pocket, was gone! Dreary indeed 
was their prospect: they had yet 
fifty two miles to travel; the day 
was cold and raw; the roads were 
thickly covered with snow—and of 
their whole stock, there remained 
but four shillings, which was in 
the pocket of our friend. ‘They 
were moreover out of all reach of 
assistance; for if there were ony 
idea more extravagant, or any 
thing more impossible than all 
others, it would be that of a strol- 
ling player’s getting any one to 
Jend him maney io that country. 
As there was no mode whatever for 
the lost cash to get away, but by 
its rolling out of Suags’s pocket as 
he kay drunk in the earriage. War- 
rea proposed ta resort to the driver 
and beg of him to search the chaise, 
or, if he had found the money, to 
eall upon him to restore it. ‘The 
driver, hewever, arriving at the 
moment, saved them all further 
trouble of debating the matter by 
demanding his fare, and by deelar- 
ing, on being questioned touching 
the lost money, and confirming the 
declaration wiih athundering eath, 
that he had swept out the chaise, 
and that there was nothing in it 
mere than usual. Had he been ever 
so much disposed to believe the fel- 
low, his manner would have con- 


fimed Warren in the suspicion, that 
he had either found the cash in his 
aweeping, or purloined it out of 
Snags’s pocket; for he told them 
that they might have their ride for 
nothing, and seemed well pleased 
when they gave the matter up: at 
the same time our poor travellers 
were afraid to make a noise about 
it, lest it should lead to a charge ey 
the part of the driver, and to a sus- 
picion in all who heard it, that 
their loss was a pretext formed to 
shuffle off the payment of his fare 
for carrying them. ‘They- were, 
therefore, fain to put up withit and 
push forward as well as they could 
on their journey—a dificult under- 
taking, since of the four shillings 
which remained in Warren’s pock- 
et, two being demanded for his 
lodging fur the night, no more than 
two were left to defray their ex- 
penees. 

As eyery moment’s delay would 
enhance their difficulties, Warren 
urged his fellow traveller to be 
gone, and they set off with their 
best speed on the road to Bridgwa- 
ter; but on the way the soal of one 
of Snags’s boots ripped off, and as 
they had neither time nor eash to 
spare for getting it stitched together 
again, they stopped at a cottage, 
borrowed a knife, and eut it entire- 
ly off. By way of consoling War- 
ren, and cajoling himself with a 
modicum ef hope, whether false or 
well founded; Snagg assured his 
companion that he knew where 
they would get relief: ‘You mayn’t 
think it, perhaps,’ said he, ‘but I 
can tell you that I have a friend at 
Bridgwater, that’s very well to live 
in the world; and you'll see, you'll 
see what a fine dinner we shall have 
there!’ Entering Bridgwater, Mr. 
Snagg condueted his fellow travel- 
ler to this house of promised hos- 
pitality, where they found only au 
old woman, whose best eheer was 
a slice of cheese and bread and 
some heer, Not one article of these 
were good; howeyer for it, such as 
it was, Mr. Suage’s friend insisted 
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ates 
on being paid oue shilling! ! Snagg 
affected surprise and mortification: 
but Warren was seriously angry 
with him;—and well he might, for 
this payment left them but six pence 
for the residue of their journey. | 
Much lighter in poeket than in 
heart, our poor adventurers again 
rocceded te make the best of (heir 
way; Warren intending to push on 
to Bath withont stopping. It was 
no less than thirty miles tobe sure 
a long walk to take between dinner 
and bed time—-but he recollected 
that he had once, upon an oceasion 
still less urgent, walked from Bath 
to Sherborn, which was forty three 
miles, betwéen breakfast and din- 
ner. Snags, however, hung upon 
him like a log upon a mastiff’s 
neck, and retarded his progress. 
Though he ceu:d do nothing, he 
said every thing he could think of 
tokeep Warren in good humor and 
reconeile him to his deplorable si- 
tnation, as they walked on towards 
Glastonbury, ‘Ill tell you what it 
is, Warren,’ said this eomfortable 
eompanion; ‘but what signifies my 
telling you, when—damn that old 
witch for making a liar of me—I 
know you'll not believe it.’—* That 
I shan’t if it be good, you may de- 
pend upon,’ said Warren; ‘your 
promises are like pie-crusts, only 
made to be broken—nay, not helf 
so good; for they end in rotten 
eheese, brown bread and seur beer, 
With a swinging charge at the end 
of them.’——"Nay, now but hear me 
this once,’ said Snagg, ‘and if I fail 
why never believe me again. At 


Shepton Mailet I have a fricnd—a 


real friend—it will delight you to 
see how rejoiced he and his wife, 
and his children, and every one in 
his house=ay, the servants, & the 
very dogs wilibe to see me. Good 
souls! whenever I go there they 
eluster about me; and the first thing 
they do is to make me eat and 


drink till I’m ready to burst;—but 


you shall see, you shall see;—there 
we shall get a comfortable hot sup- 
per and good bed, and a nice 


breakfast before we set out, after 
taking a good night’s rest—ay, and 
money. if need be, to help us on to 
Bath in the mornivg in the stage— 
snug, boy, snug. But hark you, 
Warren,’ (they were just then en- 
tering Glastonbury) ‘suppese we 
stop hereand havea mouthful—eh! 
—what say youP—that six pence 
you have got!—just enough—the 
nicest thing in ‘the world—exactly 
enongsh—and then we shall have 
strength and spirits to dash on the 
rest of the way, and arrive just in 
time to supper at my friend’s at 
Shepton Mallet.? ‘Your friend!’ 
exclaimed Warren, who could not 
help being diverted with the ear- 
nestness of Snaggs solicitation, 
and wanted to tantalize him: ‘youc 
friend! Vil lay my life it will be 
another cheese and bread adventure; 
but remember—we have nothing 
now to pay for it; soif any thing of 
that kind happens, you must answer 
for it.” ‘Done with you,’ said 
Snagg, ‘so now let us come into this 
alehouse before us here and take 
something.”—*Well, be it so,’ re- 
plied our friend, laughing—‘here it 
goes! the last six pence! :” 

Having diseussed that poor rem- 
nant of his eash in-bread and beer, 
Warren with his companion push- 
ed on to the town of Shepton Mal- 
let, where Snagg breught him to 
the honse of his friend, where their 
reception was little better than it 
had been at his other friend’s, at 
Bridgewater. The family were gone 
(all but the man’s eld mother) ta 
spend the christmas holidays at 
Wells. As it was now rather late, 
very dark, extremely cold, the 
ground covered with. snow, the 
roads dangerous, and the young 
men ¢vidently fatigued, the old si- 
byl who guarded the house agreed 
to let them stay for the night, gave 
them for supper something so very 
bad that they could seareely eat it, 
beer almost turned to alegar—and, 
to repose ia, abed soshort that they 
were almost frozen to death. How- 


‘ever the prospect of home cheered 
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Warren. In the morning he rose 
betimes,and reached Bath that day, 
being the day of universal festivity 
and good cheer in England, Christ- 
mas day. ‘There, in the arms of his 
parents and family, by a blazing 
fire, and, according to British eus- 
tom, with a diancr of roast beef 
and plumb pudding, he gave all re- 
membrance of past sorrows and suf- 
Ferings to the winds. 


With this, the third sally of oir 
knight, ended the distressed part 
of his life, We shall next have tg 
accompany him through fortunes, 
whieh, being more propitious, werg 
less marked with the kid of ad. 
venture that has enabled us to hold 
up to our readers so true a picture 
of the miserable state of strolling 
players in England. 


To be continued. 


LETTERS ON FRANCE AND ENGLAND: 
NO; VI. 


{Continued from page 214. | 


{T is somewhat amusing to com- 
pare the professions of respect anil 
patronage made by the French go- 
vernment towards the body of pro- 
testants, with oue of the topics of 
inveetive, employed agaiust the 
British, ia the proclamations ad- 
dressed to the Spaniards, by Bona- 
parte. The British are repeatedly 
stigmatized as vile heretics. Tlie 
same epithet was before applied to 
them, as a serious reproach, in the 
Moniteur, The French Emperor 
must forget, that he has several 
millions of protestant subjects with- 
in the present limits of the empire, 
and that his »cheme of dominion, 
embraces the incerporation ef ecoun- 
tries, containing many millions 
Amore. 

The Jews alse have Lad their 
share in the ** bevignant meditati- 
ens, and paternal solicitude’? of the 
French goverament. The farce er 
the tragedy, for I know not which 
they would now please to eall it, 
played with them in Paris, at the 
assemblage of the Sanhedrim, was, 
perhaps, of all the numberless im- 
pesitions attempted by their rulers, 
on the world, the most wanton and 
impudeat. The convocation was a 


broad burlesque in the eye of the 
parties immediately concerned, and 
a source of merriment and ridicule, 
even to the populace. The sittings 
of the Sanhedrin teok place during 
the period of my residence in Pa- 
ris, and were accessible to the pub- 
lic. The president, Furtado, 4 
shrewd man, from Bordeaux, was 
atiired in a magnificent court dress. 
A particular costume with rich em- 
broidery, was also worn by the in- 
ferior officers of the meeting. ‘The 
elders wete men of a venerable as- 
pect, and together with the majo- 
rity of their brethren, distinguish- 
ed for their wealth, and the re- 
spectability of their character. A 
long stringof formal interrogateries 
was, as you know, propounded to 
them on various points of their 
faith. These were discussed in 
much detail, and with great solem- 
nity of form and manner;—voelum- 
inous and becoming replies were 
framed, and the convocation was at 
length disselved, after several pom- 
pous disceurses from the president, 
containing high flown panegyries, 
on the private and publie virtues of 
the emperor, and an annunciation 
of certain undefined, but magnalls 
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mous intentions, in fayour of the 
children of Israel. No concession, 
however, was made to them; they 
reaped no immunities of any im- 
portance, td compensate for the ex- 
pence and ridicule incurred in this 
jransaction. A thick veil of mys- 
ery was drawn over tlie true mo- 
tive, and the actual result of their 
meeting. . 

The conjectures indulged by the 
Parisians, with respect to this af- 
fair, were various. It was at one 
tine called a mere persifiige or 
hoax; at another, a scheme for the 
extortion of money from the syna- 
gogue. , Fhe supposition which 
appeared to mie to be the most rati- 
mal, was this:—that Bonaparte 
was desirous of establishing a cor- 
respondence of espionage between 
thei and their brethren in other 
parts of Kurope, and for this pur- 
pose, had seleeted such of their bo- 
ly to compose his Sanhedrin of po- 
litical propagandists, as were known 
to) possess most intelligence and 
iiuence. The order issued at 
the time; by the King of Sweden, 
forbidding the Jews of his domini- 
ins to hold communication with 
those of France, gives color to this 
wurmises or proves at least, that a 
suspicion to this effeet was enter- 
tained hy the cabinets of the North. 
lam inelined to think, that Bona- 
parte did not find. the instruments 
whom he ehose for the purpose, 
quite as pliable, or corrapt, as he 
could have wished; etherwise (he 
meetings of the Sanhedrin would 
have been fellowed by some show 
of benefaction. — | 

The journey of the pope to Paris, 
produced also, a most disgusting 
exhibition of treachery and impos- 
lure. ‘The good prelate was tempt- 
td to eross the Alps, at the most 
inclemént season of the year, and 
'o officiate at the Imperial eorona- 
ton by glowing representations of 
the solid benefits, of which his pre- 
tence in the French capital might 
he productive to the cause of relt- 
Sion. He was reeeived on the con- 


Ll 


fiues of France by Abdallah Menou, 
then pene of Piedmont, who 
was deputed by his master to do 
the honors on this occasion. The 
Turk superintended the religious 
festivals prepared for.the sovereign 
pontiil, and even received the apos- 
tolieal benediction, with every des 
monstration of profound reverence 
and religious zeal. ‘The venerable 
traveller, on his arrival in Paris; 
was suniptuously lodged in the 
Thuilleries, and-deluded during his 
residence there, by a most cruel and 
revolting mockery of respect and 
friendship. | 
When the crowd followed him, 
through euriosity, in the streets, or 
assembled, from the same motive, 
to gaze upon him, as he stood in 
the baleony of the palace, the Mo- 
niteur pronounced lofty panegyrics 
on the piety of the peeple, and 
proclaimed their eagerness to de- 
serve the blessings of heaven, ‘by 
otiering suitable homage to the sue- 
cessor of St. Peter. A good porti- 
on of his time was occupied in re- 
ceiving solemn deputations of the 
public functionaries, organized at 
the instigation of their ruler. A 
multitude of persons, many of them 
notorious deists, and renegado re- 
publicans, were made to embrace 
his knees, and to kiss his feet. In 
the mean time, however, the police 
found it. not a Jittle diffieult to re- 
press the ribaldry and the witti- 
cisms in. which the licentious infi- 
delity of no small proportion of the 
Parisians prompted them to indulge 
at his expence. After he had per- 
formed the part destined for him in 
the coronation, and when it was 
found that he was not to be subdu- 
ed into a complete. subservieney to 
the designs of Bonaparte, he was 
dismissed with the bitter reflection, 
that he had served merely as a 
theatrical puppet in the hands of 
the crafty tyrant, and had not, by 
the sacrifice of his dignity, been 
able to secure a solitary favour for 
the church. ‘The subsequent usur- 
pation of his temporal authority 
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and fortunes, and the indignities 
and sufferings now heaped upon 
him, yield unerring proofs of the 
spirit by which Bonaparte was pre- 
viously animated in his regard. 
The situation of the clergy of 
France, at this moment, is truly to 
be commiserated. Most of them 
have, I think, been at all times ac- 
tuated by honest motives, and in 
lending themselves as far as they 
have done, to the personal and po- 
litiea: views of their oppressor, 
have been either impelled by force, 
or allured by the hope of being able 
to educe good from evil. ‘They and 
the pope were ef opinion, that the 
eause of christianity would be es- 
sentially benefited, by the eontinu- 
anee even of the mere forms of di- 
vine worship, and were therefore 
disposed to make great sacrifices, 
in order to achieve this end. They 
fondly cherished the expectation, 
that the hardy plant of religion, 
if it could once be made to take 
root in the soil, would flourish in 
spite of all obstacles; and were at 
one time even credulous to imagine, 
that the professions of Bonaparte 
in favour of the altar, were not 
wholly destitute of sincerity. ‘They 
must now, I presume, be complete- 
ly undeceived, and have in the as- 
pect of the future, nothing left to 
console them, for the wretchedness 
and degradation of their present 
condition. I ean, in fact, conceive 
no state more calamitous or galling, 
than fat 4o which such of them 
are reduced, as retain any indepen-. 
dence of character or purity of in- 
tention. They must be conscious 
that by the political ageney which 
they are eompelled to exercise, they 
prostitute their ministry to the eor- 
roberation of a system, that tends 
directly to defeat the labours of 
their spiritual vocation, and has re- 
gtlarly stifled the seeds of piety, 
as fast as they have been sown. 
What, moreover, ean be worse, 
than to be foreed to reeeive from 
the insolent aud precarious bounty 
ef the known enemies of christiani- 


ty, as are most of their rulers,, 
sordid maintenance for religion, 
‘measured out to them,’ as Mp, 
Burke said, of the allowance mage 
by the national assembly, for the 
support of the clergy, ‘on the stan. 
dard of the contempt in whieh it js 
held, and for the purpose of rep. 
dering these who receive the pit. 
tance, vile and of no estimation jp 
the eyes of mankind.’ 

I ean collect from the French 
newspapers, that the elergy as well 
as the pope, have disappointed the 
views and kindled the resentment 
of Bonaparte. He has not proba. 
bly found them as servile and pro. 
fligate as he expected. ‘The am 
of terror and violence, although s 
long raised over their heads, has 
not, perhaps, sufficed to drive them 
intoa complete apostaey, not only 
from all the most imperious duties 
of their religion, but from the com 
mon feelings, and inflexible lawso 
humanity. Such of them as dare 
to stand firm, may expect to be 
treated with still less merey, than 
has heen displayed towards the vir- 
tuous and aged pontiff of Rome, 
If the majority should prove ecoutu- 
macious, they will be swept away 
from the altar, and hunted down by 
a proscription, as relentless as 
that, which assailed them at the 
commeneement ef the revolution. 
Judging from the language now 
held by Bonaparte, on the subject 
of the Catholie religion, and from 
the tenor of several epen attacks 
upon christianity, that have recent: 
ly issued from the Parisian press; ! 
should not be surprised if an 
tempt were speedily made, eithe! 
to new model the ehristian religiol 
or to ereet, under the Imperial aus- 
pices, some other religious banner 
than that of the eross. 

‘’he present government of Franet 
has affected to extend its eare [ 
the establishment of a wholesom 
system of publie instruetion, 4” 
boasted loudly of the benefits which 
have resulted to the people, from 
the scheme now in operation. 
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same spirit, however, you may be 
assured, which guided the military 
ruler, as to the affairs of religion, 
jietated his measures in this re- 
gard. ‘Che issue of his labours 
has been about equally profitable 
to the nation, I paid much atten- 
tion to the state of education, and 
was intimately acquainted with 
persons, Who, from their stations, 
as inspectors of this branch of the 
military economy, and professors in 
the Lycees, were enabled to afford 
me the most accurate and copieus 
information, My limits will not 
permit me to indulge in many de- 
tails on this point. I shall, there. 
fore, confine myself to a general 
history and outline of the new sys- 
tem. 

The revolution, as you know, 
destroyed nearly all the public 
schools throughout Franee, and 
left the lower elasses particularly, 
destitute of the means of instrue- 
tion. A plan of national educati- 
on was digested under the directo- 
rial government, and carried par- 
tially into exeeution. It was adopt- 
ed by Bonaparte, on his aecession 
to power, invested with the pom- 
pous appendages of an administra- 
tion, a board of inspectors, &c. and 
unfolded to the legislative body by 
the publie orators, with the ecusto- 
mary profusion ef promises and en- 
comiums. The discourse pronoune- 
ed by M. Foureroy, the chief organ 
of the government, on the occasion, 
was sufficient to show the disposi- 
tions, with which the scheme was 
undertaken. It was significantly 
stated, in relation to that part of it 
which authorised the government 
to seleet, and educate at the publie 
expence, nearly seven thousand pu- 
pils, ‘that those who could daly ap- 
preeiate the- circumstances of the 
limes, would see how peculiarly 
well adapted to the conjuncture 
was this provision.’ It was at the 
same time, bitterly deplored, that 
the government could lend no pecu- 
niary aid to the maintenance of the 
Ptimary or common schools of the 


empire, ‘inasmuch as that object 
would require at least two millions 
of francs annually;—an | expense 
too heavy for the treasury to ineur.’ 
These were, however, the schools 
of most importance te the public. 
At the same time that the treasury 
could not afford them the sum men- 
tioned, more than seven millions 
were allotted to the establishments, 
in which the pensionaries of the 
government were to be educated. 
Vast domains were at this very pe- 
riod bestewed upov the legion of 
honour; the expenees of the civil 
list amounted to almost thirty mil- 
lions of frances, aod yet, the public 
purse could not spare so small a 
stipend as two millions, to promote 
the instruction of the poorer elass- 
es of the empire! 

The plan provided for the ereeti- 
on of thirty-two Lycees or colleges, 
a certain number of special acade- 
mies, and a multitude of ‘seconda- 
ry and primary schools.’ It was 
announced, that a complete liberal 
education would be given in the 
Lycees. ‘The seeondary and prir 
mary schools were: to be establish- 
ed in every district of the empire, 
and to communicate the rudiments 
of knowledge; the special acade- 
mies were appropriated to law, 
medicive, and the military art. 
‘The treasury was to contribute te 
the maintenance of the Lycees and 
academies. It was recommended 
{uo the municipalities of the varieus 
distriets or communes of the em- 
pire, to organize the rest, and to 
draw the unecessary supplies for 
their support; from the parents of 
the children who might be sent te 
them. All the common schools 
throughout France, existing by 
whatever tenure, were classed yn- 
der the denomination of primary 
and secondary, and committed to 
the superintendence of the prefeets. 
No individual was permitted to un- 
dertake the business of tuition, 
without an appointment from the 
municipality. No public instraeti- 
onof any kind can now he given, 
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in any part of the empire, but un- 
der the authority and immediate 
contreul of the government. 

The first feature that strikes the 
mind, in this outline of the new 
system, is, that all-grasping and 
jealous despotism, which leaves 
nothing to individual enterprise, 
and usurps an absolute control, 
ever over that branch of the public 
edueation, to which it denies pecu- 
= aid. The primary and se- 
condary schools, although estab- 
lished by the municipalities, and 
maintained by the contributions of 
those who frequent them, are, ne- 
vertheless, compelled to adopt the 
course of studies, and the system 
of discipline prescribed by the go- 
vernment, and to submit to any re- 
sulations which the prefeet may 
think fit to impose. ‘The indiffer- 
ence of the French government 


about the edueation of the lower 


classes must be obvious, from the 
appropriation of funds for the 
maintenance of the colleges and 
academies exelusively. If the 
Freneh treasury could not afford 
means for the support or assistance 
of all the branches of the system, 
it is to those from which the com- 
mon people were to derive instrue- 
tion, that the sum granted shovid 
have been applied. Dr. Smith re- 
probates any kind of interference 
on the part of a government in the 
concerns of education. He ques- 
tions the utility of erecting or main- 
taining with the publie funds, any 
institutions for the instruction of 
youth. But this great writer at 
the same time remarks, that a wise 
and beneficent government will al- 
ways prefer, as the objects of its 
bounty and attention, the establish- 
ments for the education of the eom- 
mon people.* He addueces, in sup- 
port of this opinion, various rea- 
sons, which carry the fullest eon- 
viction, but which it would eceupy 
toe much space to detail. The 
French rulers were not unaequaint- 


* Wealth of Nations, B. V.¢, i. a. 2. 





ed with this doctrine, but wie ie. 
turally more attentive to the chap. 
ter of Montesquieu, which treats 
of the nature of public education, 
under a despotism, than to the pa- 
ges of Dr. Smith. 

The situation of the lower elasgs. 
es in France, with regard to the 
means of education whieh the 
possessed, was such, on the acees, 
sion of Bonaparte to power, as to 
claim preemivently, his most stre. 
nuous exertions in their favour. 
They were almost wholly without 
common schools, and so far impo- 
verished, as to be unable te form or 
support them. The leng disuse of 
public instruetion had, moreover, 
created an apathy on this subject, 
which rendered it necessary to 
tempt them to seek instruetion for 
their children, by disburdening 
them of at least a part of the ex. 
pence. It was in vain, with a seri- 
ous view to their advantage, to au. 
thorise the municipalities to ap- 
point teachers, without providing 
at the same time a stipend for the 
latter. By interdieting also, all 
individual enterprise in the busi- 
ness of tuition, and orgawizinga 
particular poliee for the inferior 
schools, the professed object was 
impeded, & such, I have little doubt 
was the real intention of Bona- 
parte. 

' ‘The aceuracy of this reasoning 
is evineed by the result. Nothing 
ean be more wretched than the 
state of the eommon people, at this 
moment, with regard to education. 
To read and write are rare qualifi- 
cations among them, and their ig- 
perance is not compensated by reli- 
gious instruction. In a_ report 
made in 1806, by Foureroy, direc- 
tor general of the public establish- 
ments for edueation, the whole 
number of pupils belonging to the 
primary and secondary schools, 1s 
computed at seventy five thousand 
one hundred and eighty six. This 
statement probably contains an €x- 
aggeration, but admitting it tobe 
correct, the proportion is miserably 
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gmail, out of a population which 
was then estimated at thirty two 
million of souls, and of which one 
fourth, at least, consisted of chil- 
dren.* About two years after the 
jnstitution of the secondary schools 
a law was enacted, authorising the 
overament to introduce inte each 
of them, twenty-five pupils, the 
expence of whose education was 
tobe defrayed out of the tuition 
money paid by the rest, and who 
were to be chosen from among the 
children of the military, and of the 
eivil functionaries. ‘This was a 
heavy stroke upon the teachers, 
whose seanty emoluments were 
thus materially curtailed; and an 
additional, and a most atrocious 
act of violence, with respect to the 
individuals whose private semina- 
ries had been foreibly incorporated 
into the new system. It also fell 
weightily upon those whe edueated 
their chiidren at their own expence, 
by enhancing the price of tuition. 
At the distance of two years 
from the date of the creation of the 
primary schools, the director-gene- 
ral, in one of his reports en the 
subjeet, was compelledsto acknow- 
ledge, that this branch of the sys- 
tem had not encountered the suceess 
predicted. He then aseribed the 
tardiness and difficulty with which 
they were formed, to eauses that 
now exist with tenfold aggravation. 
These were, first, The poverty of 
the rural communes or districts, 
which rendered them ineapable of 
furnishing the teachers with a suit- 
able dwelling, or of paying the fine 
preseribed in lieu of it; and second, 
The want of eapable teachers. At 
the timeof my residence in France, 
the impoverishment of the villages 
and agricultural districts was such, 
as to render it impossibie for the 
peasantry to pay a price of tuition, 


_ * In the ‘Statisque generale et particu- 
here de la France,’ the proportion of the 
poptflation under twenty, is estimated at 
nine twentieths. Malthus also, adopts 
this calculatiou. See Appendix to the 
third editien of the Essay on Population. 


sufficient fer the decent mainte- 
nanee of teachers for their chil- 
dren. ‘This circumstance, connect- 
ed with other eauses, created an 
xtreme difficulty of finding cém- 
petent persons disposed to engage 
ina career which consigned them 
to a state little short of ahsolute 
want, and to the condition of mere 
machines, in the hands of the eivil 
functionaries. These evils, ef which 
the government was compelled to 
acknowledge, and affeeted to de. 
plore the existence, in 1806, are, I 
am well informed, greatly inereas- 
ed, and still more visible in their 
consequences. ‘Phe common schools, 
particularly of the interior, are 
but few, and most wretehedly con- 
stituted, both as to the number and 
character of the pupils, and to the 
moral and intellectual qualifieatt- 
ons of the teachers. ‘Lhe middle 
classes, who are unable to pay the 
expenee of educating theirehildren 
in the Lyeces, suffer most severely 
from thts state of things. 

‘The Lycees constitute the most im- 
portant branch of the present svs- 
tem of cducation in Franee. It is 
to their organization. that the go- 
vernment has particularly directed 
its attention, and in them, that the 
youth of the country are moulded 
to its purpeses. The whole desig 
is striking, and the details are not 
a little curieus. ‘There are now 
forty five of these calleges throngh- 
eut the empire, all of them reculat- 
ed by the government, which ap- 
points the professers, fixes the 
price of 4uition, inspects their 2e- 
counts, &e. They were announced 
at the period of their formation, as 
destined to afford a complete course 
of liberal studies, exelnding what- 
ever was superannuated or super- 
fluous, in that of the old univyersi- 
ties. ‘The Greck language is pro- 
seribed, while three years are al- 
lotted to the Latin. There must 
be at least eight professors for 
each college. ‘The course of stu- 
dies embraces the Latin, as I have 
meniioned, ancient and modern his- 
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tory, chronology, geography, the 
belles lettres, natural philosophy, 
and the mathematics. ‘These 
branches of knowledge are taught 
from their rudiments. No prelimi- 
nary acquirement is necessary for 
the pupil, but the faculty of read- 
ing and writing. The secondary 
schools are thus rendered superflu- 
ous for those who are able to de- 
fray the expense of tuition im the 
Lyeees. It is, indeed, in the latter 
only, that any solid imsiruction can 
be obtained. 

A library, composed of fifieen 
hundred volumes, is allutted to each 
college. All the libraries consist 
of the same works, and ro book 
ean be introduced into any of them, 
without the express authority of 
the minister of the Interior. No 
work or elementary treatise ean be 
taught by a professor, but such as 
is preseribed by a committee, ap- 
pointed by the government, to 
make the selection. 

The internal discipline of these 
eolleges is most minutely traced in 
the voluminous law, enacted for the 
purpose, Nothing is left to the 
diseretion of the superintendants, 
orof the professors; not even with 
regard to the hours of study, the 
modes of recreation, the forms of 
dress, Xe. All corporal chastise- 
ment is interdicted. Arrest and 
imprisonment are the punishments 
inflicted upon delinquents. An of- 
cer, entitled L’oficier Instructeur, 
is attached to each college, and 
eharged with the important busi- 
ness of instructing the pupils in the 
manual exercise, and in military 
evolutions. He isto be ready at 
all hours of the day, to head them 
in their various marches. They 


proceed to their exercises, of every 
description, by the sound of the 
drum, in regular order, and are di- 
vided into companies of twenty-five 


each. Hach company has.a ser. 
geant and four corporals seleeted 
from the pupils, and a sergeant ma. 
jor, who Rathavie the functions of 
the officier instructeur, in his ab. 
sence, ‘Phe pupils are headed by 
the latter, in their publie walks, 
On holidays, an additional hour 
and an half is allotted to the mili. 
tary exercises. ‘I'he same system, 
with respect to these exercises, 
prevails in the seeondary schools, 
The pupils of the Lyeees are suf- 
fered to correspond with none, but 
their relations or guardians, and 
their letters are subjected to the in- 
spection of the praviseur or heads 
of the college. 

A stranger, in visiting the Ly. 
cees, has constantly present to his 
mind, the idea of a barrack, rather 
than of acellege. Lcould not di- 
vest myself of this impression, 
when I heard the sound of the 
drum, and witnessed the regular 
marehes of the pupils. Every 
thing about them is calculated to 
infuse the martial spirit. It is ob- 
vious, from every feature of these 
institutions, that such isthe princi. 
pal use to which they were meant 
to be applied. To create a-slavish 
admiration of the eharacter, and an 
entire devotion to the interests of 
the Emperor, is another ‘material 
purpose, which is betrayed even in 
the most minute detailsof the seho- 
lastic exercises, and to which the 
exhortations of the teachers, and 
the contents of the libraries are 
particularly directed. Latin and 
the mathematies are taught with 
most care and success. Much at- 
tention also is paid to such parts of 
ancient and modern history, as con- 
duce to the main design, The 
other branches of knowledge, enu- 
merated in the list of studies, are 
but superficially cultivated. 
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FROM THE* PORY FOLIO. 
NOTICE OF FISHER AMES. 


Mr. OL_pdsenoot, 
YOUR life of Ames ina late number, induces me to send you an extract 


from the journal of a young traveller who madea tour through the Eastern States 
in the full of 1805. I have not considered myself at liberty to amend the journal 
either in its language or sentiment: I know it is too diffuse and some may think too 
enthusiastic. It has, however, the merit of having been written on the spur of the 
occasion, and what emendation might add. to its correctness; would, probably, be so 


much detracted from its spirit. Should this meet with approbation, I may send you 


some mere sketches by the same hand. 


Dear M—— 

I WENT this day in eompa- 
ny With Governor Strong, &c. to 
view a prison which had just been 
completed in Charlestown. You 
would derive but little satisfuetion 
from a deseription of bars and bolts. 
Let me then hasten to Mr. 
where a large party was assembled, 
consisting of some of the most dis- 
tinguished eharacters of Boston. 
To my eye, the chief objects of at- 
tention were gov. Strong and Mr. 
Ames. Gov. Strong possessed no 
qualities, to elevate him, in the 
view of a easual spectator, above 
the eommon standard of men. He 
appeared to be a man of caution,— 
slow of speech—of an easy polite- 
ness of manners—and throughout, 
ofthat politie depertment, which 
well became an elective governor of 
arepublican people. but of Ames, 
—how shall I speak? Himself hes 
said, that it required a Hamilton to 
delineate the virtues of a Hamil- 
ton. Alas then for the virtues of 
Ames! The finest talents my 
eountry can produce will be unable 
to transmit te posterity any ade- 
(uate conceptiou of that brilliancy 
of genius,—that affluence of lan- 
guage—that prodigality of meta- 
phor,—that rich vein of sentiment, 
of wisdem, and of wit,—and that 
chivalrie gaiety of demeanor, with 
Whieh he enlightened and fascinat- 





G. 
BOSTON, Oct. 1805. 


ed every mind within the reach of 
his influence. 

He is aman of a figare above 
the middle size, of a thin habit of 
body; and of that sallow complex- 
ion, which is an.indication, at once, 
of severe thought, and of nervous 
complaints. Indeed, I heard him 
say that he was afflicted with dis- 
ease. But genius appears more in- 
teresting where it gleams through 
the infirmities of the body. Dis- 
ease robs it of its imposing and au- 
thoritative mien,—it approaches 
you with so meek and amiable a 
deportment, that it wins your 
heart by awakening your cempassi- 
on. His complaints were hypo- 
chondriacal; and his spirits depend. 
ed on the winds and the elouds, 
This evening, however, his kindest 

lanet was ascendant. He talked 
much, for he had muchto communi- 
eate. His principal topics were 
polities, and the ices of Franee 
upon the coneerns of our govern- 
men: but religion, morals, litera- 
ture and the characters of eminent 
men shared largely in his discourse. 
To me he addressed a most ingeni- 
ous and poetie dissertation on the 
distinction between genius and taste. 
After discussing it metaphysically 
till the animation of discourse had 
leat a fire to his faney, he burst 
forth into a strain of language and 
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imagery of which it is given to but 
few men to produce, and te but few 
men to hear. Wiere all is sensa- 
tion there is but little meniory. 
The feelings he occasioned are pre- 
sent to my mind; but distinctness 
of recollection as it respects lan- 
guage is vanished, Qne metaphor 
however remains. ‘* Geuius,” he 
said, “ was a spider which genera- 
ted her web from her own bowels ; 
Taste was a bee which sipped her. 
sweets from every flower.” His 
quick conception of thie poetic re- 
semblances between objeects,—his 
power of producing an ideal pre- 
sence of the subjects he described, 
—and the dignity as well as* the 
animation of his manner, touched 
me with that hallowed pleasure 
and veneration which one may fan- 
cy he sliould feel iu the presence of 
anangel. It has been said, that 
the poetry of the Arabians partici- 
pates of the warmth and luxurian- 
cy of their climate. The language 
of Ames was the poetry ef Arabia, 
—it breathed with the rich per- 
fumes of that country;—and the 
flowers of his rhetorie appeared 
Jike the brilliant creations of an 
Indian sun. 

Yhathamsaid of Burke, that he 
was the only mansince Cicero, who 
wrote and spoke with equal ele- 
ganee. ‘The talents of writing and 
conversation are vastly different. 
So much depends upon the look,— 
the manner,—the inflection of the 
voice, that what is luminous and 
affecting when spoken would be ob- 
seure »n] spiritless if written. 
Besides 2 man may have aceumu- 
lated stores of knowledge, and pos- 
sess a feriility of faney, but be 
destitute of that readiness of econ- 


rt 


ception and that flueney of speech, 
which the sudden turns of conver: 
sation require.—These two almost 
incompatible accomplishments of 
writing and speaking were, howe. 
ver, eminently blended in this won: 
derful man. His written composi- 
tions are some of the finest in the 
language; and of his colloquial 
productions, I will say of them 
what Raynal says of the compasiti- 
ons of the Indians, they pussessed 
a grace, a softness, and a refine. 
ment both of expression and of sen- 
timent. His speech was a sort of 
music so touching, it was a mur- 
mur so sweet, his comparisons were 
so gay and striking, that the lan- 
guage which he spoke in this world 
to his friends, appeared to be that 
which he will speak iu the next to 
his gods. In fine, when Aines dies, 
he Joccriba the same honor whieh 
was paid by the Athenians to Iso- 
crates: "he should have a ecoliimn 
raised on his tomb, and on thie top, 
there should be placed ani image of 
asiren as the synibol of: his elo- 
quence. And when he does die 
(excuse my enthusiasm) some mau 
should devote: his time atid his ta. 
Jents in holding forth to the public 
the example of a character accom- 
plished with every talent of a 
statesman and a scholar. He could 
perform no more essential service 
to his own and to every other age, 


than by diffusing an admiration of | 


the character of Ames. We natu- 
rally imitate what we admire, and 
it is not possible t¢imitate Ames, 
without exalting human nature; and 
refining to perfection the love of 
virtue, of liberty, our country and 
mankind. , 
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FROM THE PORT FOLIO. 


DESCRIPTION OF QUEBEC, 


ABOVE the island of Orleans, 
says Gray, in his ‘Letters from Ca- 
nada,’ published in 1809, the St. 
Lawrenee expands, and a basin is 
formed by the junction of a river 
ealled the St. Charles, which takes 
its course through a plain separat- 
ed from the great river by a ridge of 
high land about nine miles in length 
and from one to two in breadth, ex- 
tending from a place called Cape 
Rouge, and Cape Diamond. 

Cape Diamond is a bold promon- 
tory advancing into the river &t. 
Lawrence, of an elevation of 350 
feet above the river, nearly perpen- 
dicular, and the bank the whole 
way to Cape Rouge is nearly of the 
same elevation, rising from the ri- 
ver almost perpendicular; the ridge 
slopes towards the north, till it 
reaches the plain through which 
the river St. Charles runs. On the 
northeast or lower end of the pe- 
ninsula, Quebee is situated, and 
the line of its fortifications run 
from the river St. Charlss across to 
the top of the bank which over- 
looks the St. Lawrence; the dis- 
tance is about half a mile, and 
from the line of fertification to the 
point of Cape Diamond the dis- 
tance is about a quarter of a mile; 
within this space stands the city of 
Quebee. It consists of an upper 
and lower town. ‘The upper town 
may be said to be situated on Cape 
Diamond, at least upon the side of 
it which slopes towards the north, 
and separated from it by a line of 
steep rocks which run from the 
cape towards the river St. Charles. 
Formerly the St. Lawrence, at high 
water, eame up close to these rocks; 
but as the tide rises and falls here 
about fifteen feet, it gave an oppor- 
tunity of taking from the rivera 
considerable space. Wharfs were 
built at low water mark, and even 
at*some places beyond it, and the 

M m 


intermediate ground filled up to 
such a height, that it remained dry 
at high water. Upon this situation 
streets were laid out and houses 
built, These streets run from the 
upper side of cape Diamond down 
to the river St. Charles, a distanee 
of about half a mile; they are of 
considerable breadth, and the hous- 
es are large and ecommodious, those 
next the river have attached to 
them very extensive warehouses 
(called, in the language of Quebec, 
hangards) and vessels come close 
to the wharves to discharge their 
cargoes; at some of them the vessels 
remain afloat at low water, at o- 
thers, which are not carried so far 
out, or where the river does not 
deepen so suddenly, the vessels lie 
dry at low water. 

The lower town is not ineluded 
in the fortifications, but the passes 
to it are commanded by the batte- 
ries in the line of fortifications, but 
the passes to it are commanded b 
the batteries in the line of fartifi- 
eation which surrounds the upper 
town, so that the approach by land 
to the lower town will hardly he at- 
tempted by an enemy. It is true 
the Americans attempted itin the 
winter of 1775, but they were re- 
pulsed with great slaughter. 

The communication from the 
lower to the upper town is by a 
winding-street, at the top of which 
is a fortified gate. On entering this 
gate you find on the right hand « 


large area in which is situated the 


house (dignified with the title of a 
palace) in which the bishop of 
Quebec formerly resided; at present 
it is used for public offices, and ac. 
commodates the supreme council 
and house of assembly. On the 
left is another area, and on the side_ 
next the river is the Chateau do 
St. Louis, in which the goveryor 
resides. 4 
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Quebee on the north, nurth-east 
and south sides, is so strongly forti- 
fied by the nature of the ground, 
that little has been left for the en- 
gineer todo. What was mecessary 
however has been done. And as 
the great river and the river St. 
Charles, surround in a manner ‘the 
fortifications im these directiotis, 
and in some places come very near 
the bottom of the rocks, no eneniy, 
if a common degree of vigilance is 
observed, can hope te succeed by an 
attack on these quarters. 

The least defensible part of Que- 
bee is towards the south-west, 
where the line of fortifications ex- 
tends from one side of the peninsu- 
Ja to the other, enclosing the city 
and the highest part of Cape Dia- 
mond. ‘There a cavalier battery 
has [ately [1806] been erected, 
whieh commands the ground toa 
considerable distance from the walls; 
at the extent of the range of this 
battery martello towers are about 
to be ereeted which will sweep the 
plains of Abraham, and prevent, in 
some measure, an enemy from ap- 
proaching near enough the walls to 
make a breach. 


There is no fosse, 


—— 


so that if a breach were once mide 
a daring enemy would have no dfi. 
culty in entering ‘tthe city. The 
ground for a considerable distangs 
to the southwest of the city of Que. 
bee is ealled the plains of Abra. 
ham, famous for the battle in which 
general Wolfe beat the French, 
‘These plains are nearly on a level 
with the fortifications and widen as 
you retire from them to the extent 
of from one to two miles, presery- 
ing the level nearly throughout, 
bat sloping a little both ways, par- 
ticularly towards the St. Lawrenee; 
the bank is of great height almost 
perpendicular, and génerally ev. 
vered with wood, where the slope 
will admit of it, which is not al- 
ways thecase. Notwithstanding 
the difficuity of ascent, General 
Wolfe with infinite labour contriy- 
ed to carry his little army anda 
few small field pieces to the top of 
the bank, and took his stand en the 
plains of Abraham. — Instead of 
remaining within their fortifications 
the French came out to meet him, 
and to this error the English owe 
the taking of Quebec. 


FROM THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


AMELIA MANSFIELD. PAR MADAME COTTIN., 
42MO. LONDRES. 


NOVELS are read so generally, 
and with such avidity, by the young 
of box sexes, that they cannot fail 
to have a considerable influence on 
the virtue and happiness of society. 
-Yet their authors do not always ap- 
pear to be sensible of the serious 
responsibility attached to their vo- 
Juntary task. In severaf novels 
which we frequently observe in the 
parlours of respectable families, 
there oannot bea doubt, that the 
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warmth of colouring, in certain 
passages, produees, in the imagina 
tions of many of their readers, dis- 
orders which are far from being 
sufficiently corrected by the moral 
maxims, the good examples, or the 
warning events. Of such grievous 
misdemeanors Fieldingis notorious 
ly guilty. Other writers, also, 
from whom better things might 
have been expected, have staine 
their pages with indelicate details 
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But the practice is a shameful vio- 
jation of good manners, and ad- 
mits of no excuse; for either the de- 
tails are superfluous, which is most 
frequently the case; or else the sto- 
sy should be suppressed altogether, 
gs one Which willde more harm 
than good te far the greater namber 
of those who will certainly peruse 
it. 

But there is another way in 
which it may be apprehended that 
novels are frequently hurtful. The 
gic poem and the romance of chi- 
rairy transport us to a world of 
wenders, where supernatural agents 
are mixed with the human charac- 
ters; where the human characters 
themselves are prodigies, and 
where events are produced by caus- 
ee widely and manifestly different 
from those which regulate the 
surse of human affairs. With 
wh a werld we do not think of 
comparing our actual situation; to 
weh charaeters we do not presume 
to assimilate ourselves or our neigh- 
hours; from such a eoneatenation of 
marvels we draw no cenelusions 
with regard to our own expectations 
inreal life. But real life is the 
very thing which novels affeet to 
imitates and the young and inexpe- 
rienced will sometimes be too ready 
to coneeive that the picture is true, 
in those respeets at least in which 
they wish it to be so. Hence bath 
their temper, eonduct, nad happi- 
ness may be materially injured. 
For novels are often romantick; not 
indeed, by the relation of what is 
obviousty miraculous or impossible; 
luthy deviating, though perhaps 
sensibly, beyond the bounds of 
probability or consistency. And 
the girl who dreams of the brilliant 
accomplishments and euvchanting 
manners which distinguish the fa- 
Yourite characters in those fictiti- 
”8 histories, will be apt to look 
with eontempt on the most respeet- 
tbleand amiable of her acquain- 
lances while in the showy person 
ind flattering address of some con- 


‘mptible, and perhaps profligate 


eoxcomb, she may figure to herself 
the prototype of her imaginary he- 

roes, the only mau upon earth with 

whom it is possible to be happy. 

Nay, if she should verture to in- 

dulge her lover with a private as- 

signation, she knows from these au- 

thentic records that her condaet is. 
sanctioned by the example of ladies 
of the most inflexible virtue. She 
may still plead the same authority 
for her justification, if, for the sake 
of this fascinating youth, she ren- 
der herself en outcast from her sta- 
tion and her family. Whatever 
she may give up, she has learned 
from her oracles that no sacrifice 
can be too great for real love; that 
real love such as subsists, and ever 

will subsist, between herself and 

the best of men, is adequate to fill 

every hour of her existenee, and to 

supply the want of every other 

gratification, and every other em- 

pleyment. And although she may 

be prevented hy fortunate cireum- 

stances, or by the prevalence of bet- 
ter principles from exhibiting, in 

her own fate, the catastrephe of a 

melancholy novel; yet, tinetured 

with such notions, she must, ever 

in prosperity, be lamentably disap- 

pointed in her fondest hopes, and 

look with a joyless heart to the so- 

ciety of ordinary mortals, to the 

ordinary duties and ordinary com- 

forts of life: those duties which the 

sober minded discharge with eheer- 
fulness, and those comforts in 

which they aequiesce with content- 

ment and delight. 

But whatever may be the case 
with ether novels, we were led to 
anticipate great satisfaction from 
the perusal of Amelia Mansfield; 
for the title page informs us that 
it is the work of Madame Cottin, 
the author of Elizabeth, or the Ex- 
iles of Siberia, one of the most 
beautiful, interesting, and edifying 
narratives with which we are ac» 
quainted. It exhibits human na- 
ture in a mostengaging and instruc- 
tive view; conjugal and parental 
love brightening the winter of ad- 
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versity; and filial piety inspiring an 
amiable girl with a fortitude which 
no hardships or dangers eould sub- 
due. Nor are these the visions of 
imagination only... The author as- 
sures us, in her preface, that the 
subject of her history was true, 
and that both the virtues and the 
sufferings of the real heroine were 
beyond the deseription. In faet, 
what in anovel might be considered 
as romantick fictions are not supe- 
riour to the noble examples which 
real life has exhibited of a wife, a 
daughter, or a motber’s love. Such 
examples have a powerful tenden- 
ey both to purify and exalt the 
charaeter. And from the evidence 
which Elizabeth afforded of a 
sound judgment and well regulated 
mind, as well as of uncommon ta- 
lents, we should have conceived 
that any work which was sanction- 
ed by the name of Madame Cottin, 
might, from that eireumstance a- 
lone, be recommended with confi- 
dence for a young lady’s library. © 

With these prepossessions we 
began the novel before us. It is 
certainly a work of genius; but we 
regretted to find it in many respects 
very unlike what we had promised 
ourselves from the author of Eliza- 
beth; and we now proceed to menti- 
on so much of the story and of the 
manner in which it is told, as may 
point out on what grounds our opi- 
nion is founded. 

The count of Woldemar had one 
son and two daughters. By his 
son, the baron of Woldemar, he 
Lada grandson Ernest. He had 
grandchildren also by each of his 
daughters; for ene of them was 
married to the count of Lunebourg, 
father of the heroine Amelia, and 
of her brother Albert; and the o- 
ther was married to the baron of 
Geysa, & hada daughter Blanche. 
Now the old count of Wolde- 


mar was exceedingly proud of his 
family, which we are teld, had giv- 
en eleetors to Saxony, and kings to 
Poland; and having seen his chil- 
dren married suitably to their dig- 


+e 


nity, he thought proper to extend 
the same care to his grandchildren, 
that after his death the blood of 
the Woldemars might not be pollu- 
ted, at least to the third generation, 
So he made a will, by which he ap- 
pointed his grandson Ernest heir of 
his fortune and title on the eonditi- 
on of marrying Amelia. In ease 
of refusal on her part he deprived 
her of her share in his fortune, and 
the young gentleman’s hand was 
next tobe offered to Blanche of 
Geysa on the same terms. If the 
young man himself should be re- 
fractery, he lost his claim to his 
grandfather’s inheritance which, 
in that ease, devolved upon Albert, 
with the obligation of marrying 
Blanche. 

Having made this judicious set- 
tlement, which he might as well 
have let alone, the old count died 
when Ernest was ten years old, A- 
melia searcely nine, and her bro- 
ther Albert fourteen. While he 
was yet living, all his grandehil- 
dren had been educated (egether at 
his own house, an orrangement 
which he conceived would facilitate 
his favourite plan, But. here he 
was mistaken. The young people 
quarrelled at their romps; and A- 
melia could not bear the haughty 
spirit of Ernest, who appears to 
have been a spoiled child. One day 
in particular, he endeavoured to 
make her swear obedience to him 
as her future husband; for with the 
same prudenee which seems to have 
directed all the measures of this 
far sighted old gentleman, they had 
even when children, been informed 
of their grandfather’s will. Ame- 
lia stoutly refused, and struggled 
to get free. \ Her brother came to 
rescue her, Ernest knocked him 
down with alarge book, and then 
made ber own pretty mouth bieed 
by his endeavours to stop ‘her eries 
of murder. What was still worse; 
he refused, even at his mother’s et 
treaty, to ask Amelia’s pardon, 
pleading his right ts insist on his 
wife’s obedience. His mother, whe 
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seems to have had more sense than 
per father-in-law, though she had 
as much pride as if she had been 
of his own blood, very wisely sent 
her son to the university of Leip- 
sick, without insisting on an inter- 
view between the young couple in 
their present temper; and Amelia, 
enraged at his want of submission, 
as soon as it was reported to her, 
swore an oath of her own, that he 
never sheuld~be hers, the direct 
counterpart of the oath which Er- 
nest had dictated. 

In these dispositions Ernest and 
Amelia parted, and saw each other 
no more for many yearsafterwards. 
Inthe mean time, his preceptors at 
the university, though they acknow- 
ledged the superiority of his geni- 
usand his progress in his studies, 
complained of his haughty and in- 
flexible spirit, and threatened, on 
that account, to send him back to 
his family. Provoked at the threat, 
he quitted the university by his own 
anthority, and returned home. Her 
he did not find Amelia, who was 
living with her parents. His mo 
ther, who was nowa widow, in- 
trusted him to the care of a steady 
young man, who, though but six 
years older than himself, and ae- 
eustomed to reprove him with free- 
dom, had alone acquired an aseend- 
antover him. Wauth this compani- 
on she sent him to travel, and had 
the satisfaction of hearing that the 
most favourable changes were tak- 
ing place iu his character and con- 
duet. 

But Amelia, steady to the aver- 
tim produced by their ehildest 
quarrels, lent a deaf ear to his mo- 
ther’s representations, and listened 
only to the acceunts of his former 
misdemeanors. ‘There was, Lowe- 
ver, another eause, which contri- 
buted still more to her alienation 
from Ernest. She had failenin 
love with Mansfield, a young poet, 
who, on account of his talents, was 
received by her parents with dis. 
lection and kindness, not as one 
Who eould ever think of aspiring to 


their daughter’s hand, but as a man 
of genius, whom they admired and 
protected. We shall not follow all 
the progress of this courtship, 
which is very prettily detailed in 
a narrative of Amelia’s. Only we 
be& leave to observe, that a well 
educated girl, who had any thing 
like a proper regard for her repu- 
tation, or a proper sense of her dig- 
nity, should Jhave resented, as an 
insult, the proposal which her lov- 
er presumed to make, of meeting 
him privately in the evening, ‘un- 
der the great yew trees of the little 
park;’ a proposal the more impro- 
per, as the only pretence which he 
alleged, was, that she might bid 
him farewell. In short, although 
her father, on his deathbed had in- 
sisted, and her brother had solemn- 
ly assured her, that her marriage 
with Ernest should be left to her 
own free choice, yet, without eon- 
descending to wait a year or two, 
till she might have au opportunity 
to judge for herself, if her cousin 
was, indeed, as amiable as she was 
now represented, she forsook all for 
love, and eloped with the poet. 
For this rash step she suffered se- 
verely; and here, we presume, the 
history is intended for a warning to 
those young ladies who marry im 
haste. ‘That her family should re- 
nounee her, was only what she 
must have expected. Her brother, 
however, though provoked at her 


indiscretion, remained firmly at+ 


tached to her; hut Mansfield, for 
whom she had made such a saeri- 
fice, and who had sworn that his 
love should end only with his life, 
Mansfield grew unfaithful and pro- 
fligate. fursook her at last, and was 
killed by a Russian officer in a 
quarrel about an opera girl. Frem 
that period she lived at Dresden for 
three years in the most profound 
obseurity, having ne comfort but 
her brother’s tenderness, being per- 
mitted to see Blanche onee only 
during all that time, and entirely 
disowned by every other relation. 
But after this long season of dis- 
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tress. happier days arose again on 
gor Amelia. Her husband’s un- 
ele, Mr. Grandson, a plain but res- 
etable old man, had retired toa 
delight fal residenee in Switzerland, 
where he lived in splendour on the 
fortune which he had made by 
eimmerce, and invited Amelia to be 
the mistress of his house, and te 
axherit his wealth, Warned as she 
had been of the miseries arising 
from imprudence, we may now ex- 
set that it ean only be some ex- 
external ealamity which is to dis- 
fork her repose. We have no sus- 
prcion that she will ever forget the 
zeed reselntions which she express- 
esso beautifally in a letter to her 
brother. 

Yw a dark and tempestoons night 
of Febraary, Henry Semler and 
his attendants were saved by the 
exertrons of Mr. Grandson’s do- 
mesticks from perishing in the 
sunaw, and welcomed with the ut- 
most humanity and kindness to a 
safe shelter in the abode of wealth 
and beauty. Of this hospitality, 
Semicr was unworthy. He came 
wnder a fictitious name for a most 
wrmaniy purpose. He was no 
ether than our old aequaintanee Er- 
nest, the voungeount of Woldemar. 
Endizgnant that aman so low as 
Mansfeld should have been pre- 
ferred to him, he had stolen awa 
from his companion, with the hope 
ef finding means to introduce him- 
self ta Ametia as a stranger; and 
Bis intention was to gain her affee- 
tions, and then to abandon her with 
contempt. This was certainly a 
design which no one who deserved 
the name of a gentleman, could en- 
tertain for a moment; yet with un- 

rdonable inconsistency, the au- 
thor evidently intends that Ernest 
shonld be regarded as a man ofa 

high aud generous spirit. 

But as the wieked are often 
caught in their own snare, so our 
promising youth became desperate- 
ly enamoured with Amelia, though 
he could not endure the thought of 
marrying Mansfield’s widow, or of 


wounding, by such a union, his mo. 
ther’s happiness. to whom he was 
tenderly attached. And now the 
author puts forth all her strength 
in deseribing the struggtes between 
love, pride, and. filial affection, and 
the gradual, but fatal triumph of 
love. Although Ernest never con. 
descended to gtve any account of 
his situation, and, for some time at 
least, declared, that to their marri- 
age, there were obstacles which he 
knew not how to surmount, yet A- 
melia permits his tender assiduities, 
The good uncle, however, who ne- 
ver dreamed of any thing but an 
honorable courtship, but whe tho’t it 
long in coming to a pioper conehusi- 
ou, hastened the cotastrophe which 
he meant to prevent. Upon his re- 
monstrances, Ernest deelared that 
he would soon be free, and happy 
to marry Amelia, but declined an 
immediate union. He was ordered 
by Mr. Grandson to quit the house 
instantly; bat Amelia was moved 
to compassion by his rueful courte- 
nance, and with inexcusable rash- 
ness, granted him a private iter- 
view at midnight. Here he swore 
to be her husband, and she, as: 
might be expected, forfeited her ti- 
the to a station among virtuous wo- 
men. But after all his oaths, the 
fiekle youth was perswaded by his 
mother to renounce his mistress; 
and we have now a tale of sorrows, 
in many places admirably told, and 
deeply interesting. Amelia, worn 
out with anguish, died at the moment 
when the countess of Woldemar 
consented to their union, and Er- 
nest could net survive the woman 
whom he had forsaken. 

In this nevel we certainly find 
much te admire, and much even to 
approve; but there are some things 
so improper as to disgrace and dis- 
credit the whole work. 

For the reasons suggested in the 
beginning of this article, every peF 
son of good morals will concur 
reprobating the indelicaey of ¢<* 
tain passages: But independently 
of this circumstance, it is extremely 
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improper that such characters as 
Ernest and Amelia should be held 
ap, as they evidently are, to our 
love and esteem. 

In the character of Ernest we 
have already taken notice of ove 
particular, which is decidedly in- 
consistent with a high or generous 
mind. but we find him still more 
reprehensible as we advance in the 
history. Wath a profligaey incom- 
patible both with honor and huma- 
nity he forsakes Amelia, after he 
had repeatedly bound himself to 
her by engagements whieh every 
honest man would regard as indis- 
soluble, and whieh became, if pos- 
sible, of still stronger obligation 
when he had reduced her to a situ- 
ation Where his infidelity must be 
the source of irretrievable misery. 
The author endeavors to sereen him 
from reproach, by ascribing tliis 
painful sacrifice to his apprehensi- 
ons for his mother’s life. But un- 
less these apprehensions could have 
excused him for abandoning his 
wife, who had never injured him, 
they could not exeuse him fer aban- 
dvaing Amelia, In faet, his mo- 
ther had no right to demand the sa- 
erifiee, and was both unjust and 
cruel in demanding it. And with- 
out troubling our readers with de- 
tailing the mean artifices to which 
he stooped, in order to conceal from 
Amelia his real name and situation, 
or with suggesting the deliberate 
haseness of coneealing what she 
had so unquestionable au interest 
and right to know, enough has been 
suid to point out the gross impro. 
priety into whieh the author has 
fallen, in the formation of her he- 
to’s character, We do not iusist 
that the hero of a fictitious history 
thould be faultless. The history 
may be both interesting and instruc- 
live, by representing the gradual 
perversion of a character original- 
ly good, er by the awful warning 
Which is exhibited when a man of 
teal worth is driven by the frenzy 
‘f passion, to the perpetration of a 
tted which the mext moment tor- 


tures him with remorse, and ends 
in his ruin. But the author mast 
never forget, that while the victita 
of passion continucs enslaved fe 
passion, while the character vrigi- 
nally good continues perverted, so 
long they must be represented as 
objects of abhorrence. Besides, 
there are designs which the werth- 
less only can deliberately form, er 
even entertain for°S moment; and 
our author has conceived and bret 
forth a hero, who, to high pretensi- 
ons of honor and an exquisite sea. 
sibility of virtue, unites feelings 
and practices which can belong of- 
ly toa profligate seoundrel. Yet 
this monstrous prodaction is to be 
object of our love and esteem, for 
he is esteemed and beloved by per. 
sons of the most-exemplary virtue, 
who are periectly apprized of the 
whole of his conduct. 

When again we turn to the hero- 
ine, we cannot say that the author 
has furnished our young ladies with 
a very ediffing speculation. We 
pass over her conduct before her 
arrival in Switzerland; bnt we must 
observe, that from the beginning of 
her attachment to Ernest, she falls 
into a series of deliberate impro. 
prieties which car hardly be sup- 
posed ina young woinan of good 
sense and good principles. It 
was folly and meauness, to perniit 
the assiduities of a man who. had 
never condescended to give an ae- 
count of himself. It was worse te 
permit the continuance of fhose as~ 
siduities, and evenof indisereet fa- 
miliarities, after he had presumed 
to declare, that, although he was 
unmarried, he could only be hier 
friend. But wheu under those most 
questionable circumstances, she 
cousented to a private and mid- 
night interview, it is plain that 
if it had ended innocently, the Ja- 
dy would have been indebted, not 
to her own virtue, but to her lovers 
forbearance. Nor is there any real 
penitence to restore her to esteem: 
for even when she has every reason 
to believe that the man who injured 
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her so deep!y had basely forsaken 
her, she continues still the slave of 
a disgraceful passion. . When she 
is forsaking her child to go in 
quest of her faithless lover, we find 
in her journal the following words 
among others still more disgusting. 
‘Dis, homme cruel! es-tu satisfait 
de la passion qui me devore? son 
empire est-il. assez terrible? et la 
puissance que tu exerces sur mon 
Jache cceur te laisse-t-elle quelque 
chose a desirer?’ 
We may be told, indeed, that, 
doomed as she is to sufferings so se- 
vere, her errours whatever they 
may be, will be considered as a 
warning, not asa model. ‘This 
might be the case if her sufferings 
arose f-om her errours. But her 
sufferings arise from quite different 
causes. Her lover does not for- 
sake her because she ceased to be 
respectable, but because he could 
not resist his mother’s solicitations. 
Her impradentattachment to Mans- 
field_is, indeed, attended with the 
punishments which were its natural 
consequences; but her worse than 
imprudent conduct with Ernest, 
does not at all alienate her friends; 
she is still heloved as the most ami- 
able and revered, as the most res. 
pectable of women; and, but for the 
most improbable concurrence of 
two most improbable circumstances, 
the silliness of Ernest and the un- 
natural barbarity of his mother, 
her crime would have conducted 
her at once to dignity and splendor. 
Now. we are apprehensive that 
many readers may be more encou- 
raged by the happiness which 
might be expected to crowa her 


a, 
guilt than warned by the melaneho. 
ly catastrophe which is produced 
entirely and obviously by aceidenta| 
causes. And although it is true 
that in the midst of her desolatioy 
she is stung with the pangs of re. 
morse, it is an obvious reflecting 
that these pangs would soon sub. 
side if she were united to her lover, 
Indeed, this reflection is forced up. 
on us, because, in the deepest re. 
morse and deepest misery, she still 
glories in her shames; she adores 
him whom she must have consider. 
ed as completely worthless, and 
dwells on the happiness of her 
love with all the exaggerations of 
the wildest fancy, and with an elo, 
a . 
quence which cannot buat be fatally 
impressive ona youthful mind, 
Upon the whole, we cannot re 
commend the book. We objeet to 
the indelicacy in some places. We 
object to those representation 
which encourage the vitious 
hope for success. We object those 
romantick visions which throw in 
to a dead gloom the brightest 
scenes of real life. We ebjeet t 
those incompatible assemblages 
virtues and vices, which must e 
ther shock us by their ineongruil 
or pervert our sentiments of righ 
aud wrong. We lament that sue 
a work should have proceede 
from the author of Elizabeth; an 
still more, that there should be 
wish in Britain for importiv: 
from the sehools of France a 
Germany, those novels and dr 
mas which tend at once to eerrup 
the taste and deprave the natiou 
character. 
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with considerable interest, and 
hve reeeived from the perusal 
mich and important information. 
The author, a veryintelligent man, 
and well qualified for the enquiries, 
the result ‘of which his volumes 
ommunieate, accompanied a near 
relation to Canada, to accomplish 


ject toluder the sanction of government, 
s. Wellthe cultivation of hemp; An un- 
ntatioufidertaking often recommended, but 
ious WMMrever yet successfully performed, 


et those The individuals econeerned embark- 


irow ied on their’ voyage, full of the most 
rightes@@M flattering hopes and expectations. 
hjeet ti They were to receive from the Ca- 
ages ndian government 150 acres of 


nust eigi clear land, have their expenses paid, 


yngruiljmend every facility afforded them. 
yf righ But no sooner had they arrived in 
hat sui Canada, than these bright pros- 
-oceedeG ects vanished altogether. Strange 
eth; an to say, the government had not one 
ild be@Msingle acre of clear laed to give 
portiis@ them, they were compelled to dance 
ce dG attendance at the executive council 


ind dri 
corrup 
nation 


tom, for five months together, be- 
fore they received compensation in 
anyferm. In this interval the far- 
mers and artificers whom they car- 
red out with them, were seduced 
from their service, or corrupted by 
idleness and the bad example of the 
lower order of Europeans at Que- 
bee. ‘The original design thus 
Proving abortive, the author tho’t 
that he could not employ his time 
better, than to avail himself of the 
‘pportunity before him, to make 
imself acquainted with the coun- 
''y, and its customs and inhabi- 


‘ants. Remaining, therefore, for 
N un 


proceeded up the river to Montreal. 
From Montreal he erossed lake 
Champlain, and, entering the terri- 
tories of the American government, 
pursued his journey to New-York. 
At this place he continued for a 
considerable time, & then embark- 
ed for Charleston, in South Caroli- 
na. From Charleston he visited 
Savannah, on fvot, and deseribes 
New Georgia with some minuteness; 
returning to New York, he went 
from thence to Boston. ‘To the de- 
scription of this place, its manners, 
commeree, and inhabitants, he sub- 
joins some lively biographical no- 
tices of the more distinguished 
characters of Ameriea, &c. in these 
more recent times, namely, of Jef- 
ferson, Madison, Burr, general Ha- 
milton, Paine, &e. &c. From Bos- 
ton he again returned to Canada, 
and the conclusion of the third vo- 
lume leaves the traveller at Mon- 
treal. 

We really know no book of the 
kind which gives so circumstantia: 
and so satisfactory an aceount of 
of the British settlements, and of 
the United States of America, from 
the coast of Labrador to the gulph 
of Florida. Having said this, and 
placed before our readers the out- 
line of the traveller’s route, it be. 
comes a point of justice to intro- 
duce a few specimens of the amuse- 
meut and information which may 
be expected. 

The following aneedote, in the 
beginning of the first volume, in- 
troduces no feeble argument ip vily 
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dication of the plan pursued by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society: 


‘‘Our pilot, Louis Le Clair, was 
an old French Canadian, possessed, 
like the rest of his countrymen, of 
a tolerable opinion of himself; yet 
was a good humored, friendly fel- 
low. It was not long before we 
found that his predilection for the 
clergy was not exeessive. He 
entertained us with many of his 
whimsica] opinions, and deelared, 
that for his own part, he never 
went to confession, though he al- 
Jowed his wife and daughters to go. 
‘Women,’ says he, ‘ean never be 
happy until they let out their se- 
erets, and on that account it is ne- 
cessary they should have a confes- 
sor; I, therefore, pay him his fees, 
whieh is only justice. But for my- 
self, I consider it all as a mere 
farce; and it must be so, since the 
women say that they only tell the 
priests a part, and conceal the rest.’ 
A few years ago, the pilot picked 
up an English bible, which had 
been thrown ashore from the wreck 
of aship. As he understood the 
Janguage, he read it through, and it 
opened his eyes so much, that he 
could not forbear, soon after, dis- 
puting with his eure upon certain 
points of religion. The latter was 
much surprized to find him se know- 
ing, and inquired how he had ob- 
tained his information; upon which 
the old man showed him the bible. 
The priest declared it was not a fit 
book for him to read, and desired 
he would give it into his charge. 
This the pilot refused, and the cure 
threatened to write to the bishop 
and have him excommunieated as a 
heretic. But finding that neither 
threats, nor entreaties, had any ef- 
fect, he was necessitated to request 
that he would keep it to himself, 
and not let any of his neighbours 
know that he had such a book. 
The old pilot declared that he con- 
sidered the finding of that bible the 
happiest event of his life, in conse- 
quence of the comfort and consola- 





tion which he derived from perus- 
ing it.”’—Vol. is p. 44. 


The following aecount ef the do. 
mestie manners of the Habitans, 


will hardly be perused withéut af 


smile: 


‘‘The furniture of the Habitans, 
is plain and simple, and most com- 
monly of their own workmanship, 
A few wooden chairs with, twig or 
rush bottoms, and two or three deal 
tables, are placed in each room, 
and are seldom very ornamental; 
they, however, suffice, with a pro. 
per number of wooden bowls, tren- 
chers, and spoons, for the use of the 
family at meals. A press, and two 
or three large chests, cdntain their 
wearing apparel, and other proper- 
ty. A buffet in one corner, con- 
tains their small display of cups 
saucers, glasses, and teapots, whils 
a few broken sets may perhaps, 
grace the mantlepiece. A elock is 
often found in their best apartment, 
and the sides of the room are or- 
naniented with little pictures, o 
waxen images of saints, aud eraci- 
fixes; of the holy virgin and her 
son. An iron stove is generally 
placed in the largest apartment 
with a pipe passing through the 
others into the chimney. The kit- 
chen displays very little more than 
kettles of soup; tureens of milk; a 
table, a dresser, and a few chairs. 
The fireplace is wide, and large 
logs of wood are placed on old 
fashioned, iron dogs. A wooden 
crane supports the large kettle o 
soup, which is for ever on the fire. 

“Their chief article of food is 
pork, as fat as they ean procure it. 
They all keep a great number o 
swine, which they fatten te the! 
liking. Peas-soup, with a smal 
quantity of pork boiled in it, cen 
stitutes their breakfast, dinner, a0 
supper, day after day, with very 
little alteration, except what 1s 0¢ 
easioned by a few sausages, ane 
puddings made of the entrails, whet 
a hog is killed; or during lent, whes 
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fsh and vegetables enly will suffice. 
They are extremely fond of thick, 
sour milk, and will often treat 
themselves with a dish of it, after 
their pork, Miik, soup, and other 
spoon meat, are eaten out of a ge- 
neral dish, each taking a spoonful 
after the other. Knives and. forks 
are seldom in request. 

“The old people will sometimes 
treat themselves with tee~ or coffee; 
in which ease, they generally have 
to boil their water in the fryingpan; 
for it rarely happens that they have 
ateakettle inthe house, An anee- 
dote is related of a gentleman, who 
was travelling on the road te Mon- 
treal several years ago, when’ tea 
was almost unknown to the Habi- 
fans, and when accommodation on 
the roadl was even worse than it is 
now; he’ earried with him his pro. 
visions, and, among the rest,he had 
apound of tea. On his arrival at 
one of the post houses in the even- 
ing, he told the mistress of the 
house, to make him some tea, and 
gave her the pareel for that pur- 
pose. In the mean time the woman 
spread out her plates and dishes, 
knives, and forks, upon the table, 
and the geatleman took his meat 
and loaf out of the basket (for tea, 
without something mere substantial 
is psor fare when travelling, and I 
always found, in such cases, that a 
heefsteak, or a slice of cold meat, 
was a considerable improvement to 
the tea-table,) After waiting a 
longer time than the gentleman 
thought neeessary to make a cup of 
tea, the woman came into the room; 
but how shall I desecrihe his asto- 
hishment, when he beheld the whole 
pound -of tea nicely boiled, and 
spread out on a dish, with a lump 
of butter in the middle! the good 
woman had boiled it all in the chau- 
deron, and was placing it on the ta- 
ble as a fine dish of greens, to ac- 
ne ae the gentleman’s cold 

ef. 

“Milk and water is the usual 


drink of the females and younger 


Part of the family. Rum is, how- 


ever, the cordial balm which re- 
lieves the men from their cares and 
anxieties. ‘ They are passionately 
fond of this pernicious liquor; and 
often have a debauch when they go 
te market with their commodities. 
Ihave seen in the Upper Town 
market-place, at Quebec, a father 
and his son ‘both drunk. The 
young one, however, was not so bad 

ut that he was sensible of the im- 
propriety: so he tumbled the old 
man out of the spirit shop, into the 
street, and endeavoured to force 
him into the berlin, to carry him 
home, ‘The old fellow, however, 
pulled his son down by the hair, 
and began to belabour him with his 
fist, uttering ten thousand. sacres 
and b——rs upon his undatiful 
head, The youug man could not 
extricate himself, and being pretty 
much in that state which is called 
‘erying drunk,’ he began to weep, 
eailing out at thesame time; ‘4h my 
father, you do not know -me!? ‘My 
God you do not know me.” 'Tie tears 
ran down his cheeks, though as 
much, most likely from the blows, 
and tugs of the hair which he re- 
ceived, as from the idea_ of his fa- 
ther not knowing him. His exela- 
mations, however, caused the old 
man to weep with*him, and_ the 
scene became truly ludicrous; for 
the old fellow would not let go his 
hold, but continued his ‘ curses, his 
blows, and his tears, until the son 
was assisted by some other Habi- 
tans, who forced the father into the 
berlin; upon which the young maa 
got in, and drove him home, 

“Very few of the country people 
who frequent the markets in the 
towns, return home sober, and in 
wintertime, when there is not room 
for more than one eariole on the 
road, without plunging the horse 
four or five feet deep in-snow, these 
people, having Jost their usual po- 
liteness by intoxication, do nat feel. 
inelined to make way for the gentry 
in earioles, and will often run their 
sleighs aboard, and upset them,” 
P, 158, 
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Thefollowing aneedotes are rela- 
ted at p. 388 and p. 424, 


_— 


“Our guide, a Cree, whose spirits 
had visibly begun to droop ever 
since we entered the defiles of the 
mountaius, was last night presented 
by Mr. —< ~ with some rum, 
to keep him hearty im the cause. 
Upon this he made shift te get 
drunk with his wife. This morn- 
ing he comptained that his head 
and stomach were put of order, and 
asked for a little medicine, which 
was given him; but finding it did 
him neither good nor harm, he eall- 
ed his wife to him, where he was 
sitting amidst us at a large fire we 
had made te warm ourselves, Ske 
readily came: he asked her if she 
had a sharp flint; and upon her re. 
plying she had not, he broke one, 
and made a lancet of it, with whieh 
he opened a vein in his wife’s arm, 
she assisting him with great good 
will, Having drawn about 2 pint 
of blood from her, in a wooden 
howl, to our astonishment, he ap- 
plied it to his mouth, quite warm, 
and drank it off: then he mixed the 
blood that adhered to the vessel, 
with water, by way of cleansing 
the bowl, and also drank that off, 
While I wae considering the sa- 
vagenessof this aetion. one of our 
men, with indignation, exclaimed to 
our guide: ‘I have eaten and smok- 
ed with thee, but heneeforward thou 
and I shall not smoke and eat toge- 
ther. What,drink warm from the 
the vein, the blood of thy wife??— 
‘Oh, my friend,’ said the Indian, 
‘have { done wrong? whenI find my 
stomaeh out of order, the warm 
blood of my wife, in good health, 
refreshes the whole of my body, and 
puts me to rights: in return, when 
she is not well, I draw blood from 
my arm; she drinks it; and it gives 
her life: all our nation do the same, 
and they all know it to be a good 
medicine.’—P. 388. 

** It is a dangerous experiment to 
wander carelessly in the woods in 
Canada, without a guide, or a sufii- 





: == 
cient acquaintance with the paths; 
and instances have occurred, of 
people perishing even within q 
small distance of their own habita- 
tions. A few years ago, two young 
ladies who were ona visit at ‘the 
house of Mr. Nicholas Montour, 
formerly of the Northwest Compa- 
ny, and whe then resided at Point 
du Lae, near Three Rivers, strolled 
into the woods at the back of the 
house, one morning after breakfast 
for the purpose of regaling them- 
selves with the strawberries and 
other fruit whieh grew abundanily 
there, and were then in. great. per- 
fection. One of them had an amus. 
ing novel in her hand, whiclrshe 
read to the other; and so interested 
were they with the story, and the 
scenery around them, that they ne- 
ver thought of returning to dinner, 
In this mauner they strolled de. 
lightfully alang, sometimes wrapt 
up ia the charms of the. novel, and 
at other times stopping to gather 
the fruit which lay {uxuriantly 
seattered beneath their feet, or hung 
in elusters over their heads; when 
the declining sun at length warned 
them that it was late. in the after- 
noc@ ‘They new began to think of 
retarning; but unfortunately they 
had wandered from the path, and 
knew not which way to ge. The 
sun, which an hour before might 
have afforded them some assistanee, 
was now obseured by the lofty trees 
of the forest; and as the evening 
closed in, they found themse!ves yet 
more bewildered. 

‘‘In the most distracted state they 
wandered about among the shrubs 
and underwood of the forest, wring- 
ing their Lands, and erying most 
bitterly at their melancholy situatr 
on. Their clothes were nearly tora 
off their backs; their hair hung i 
a dishevelled manner upon their 
necks; and the fruit which in the 
morning they had pieked with rap" 
ture, they new loathed and detested. 
In this wretehed condition they 
wandered till nearly dark, whet 
they came up to a small hut: theif 
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hearts beat high at the sight; but it 
was empty! ‘They were, however, 
glad to take refuge in it for the 
night, to shelter them from the hea- 
vy dews of the forest, which were 
then rising. They collected a quan- 
tity of leaves, with which. they 
made a bed, and lay down: but they 
could not sleep; and speat the night 
in unavailing tears and reproaches 
at their own carelessness. ‘hey 
however at times -endeavoured to 
console each other with the hope 
that people would be dispatched by 
Mr. Montour, in search of them. 
‘hie next morning, therefore, they 
wisely kept within the hut, or went 
ont only to gather fruit to satisfy 
the cravings of appetite; and that 
which the evening before they had 
lonthed us the cause of their mis. 
furtune, now beeame the means of 
preserving their lives. ‘Towards 
the close of the day, they heard the 
Indian yell in the woods, but were 
afraid to call out, or stir from the 
hut, not knowing whether they 
tight be seat in search of them, or 
were a party of strange Indians, in- 
to whese hands they did not like to 
entrust themselves. 

“A second night was passed in 
the same forlorn state; though sin- 
gular as it may appear, one of them 
became more composed, and in some 
measure, even reconetled to her si- 
tuation; which, deplorable as it was 
and uneertain when they might be 
relieved from it, she regarded as a 
romantick adventure, and the fol- 
lowing morning, with great compo- 
sure, staid in the hut, and read her 
novel: the ether gave herself up to 
despair, and sat upon the bed of 
leaves, erying and bewailing her un- 
happy fate. In this state they were 
discovered about noon, by a party 
of Indians, who had been sent out 
after them, and whose yell had 
been heard by the young ladies the 
preeeding evening. ‘Their joey at 
being relieved from such an alarm- 
ing situation, may be more easily 
coneeived than deseribed, and was 
only equalled by the pleasure 


which their return. gave te Mr. 
Montour and his family, who had 
almost given them up as lost, hav- 
ing been ahsent: nearly three days, 
and wandered several miles from 
the house.”——P, 423, 


Our extracts from the first yo- 
lume having been rather copious, 
we must restrain ourselves inthe 
two which succeed, but the deserip- 
tion of the effect of the embargo at 
New York. as detailedin the seeond 
is too interesting to be omitted, 


‘When I arrived in New York, 
in November, the port was filled 
with shipping, and the wharfs were 
erowded with commodities of every 
description. Bales of cotton, wools, 
and merchandize; barrels of petash, 
rice, flower, and salt provisions; 
hogsheads of sugar, chests of tea, 
puncheons of rum, and pipes of 
wine; hoxes, eases, packs and pack- 
ages of all sizes and denominations 
were strewed upon ths wharfs and 
landing places, or upon the decks 
of theshipping. All was noise and 
bustle. The eartéers were driving 
in every direction; and the sailors 
and labourers upon the wharfs, and 
on board the vessels, were moving 
their ponderous burthens from place 


to place, The merehants and their’ 


clerks were busily engaged im their 
eounting houses or upon the piers. 
The tontine coffechouse was filled 
with umderwriters, brokers, mer- 
chants, traders aud politicians; sel- 
ling, purchasing, tiaffieking, or en- 
suring; some reading, ofticis eagerly 
enquiring the news. ‘lhe steps and 
balcony of the coffeehouse were 
crowded with people bidding, or 
listening to the several auctioneers, 
who had elevated themselves upon. 
a hogshead of sugar, a puncheon of 
rum, or a bale of cotton; and with 
Stentorian voiees were exclaiming: 
‘Once twice,’ *Oncetwice,’ ‘Another 
cent. ‘Phank ye gentlemen, or 
were knocking down the . goods 
which took ep one side of the street 
to the best purchaser, The coffee« 
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and Pear} streets, were jammed up 
with earts, drays, and wheelbar- 
yows: horses and men were huddled 
promiscuvusly together, leaving lit- 
tie or no room for passengers to 
pass. Such was the appearance of 
this part ef the town when I arrivy- 
ed. Every thing was in motion; all 
was life, bustle, and activity. ‘The 
people were scampering in all di- 
rections to trade with each other, 
and to ship off their purchases for 
the Kuropean, Asian, African, and 
West Indian markets. Every tho’t 
word, look, and action of the mul- 
titude, seemed to be absorbed by 
eommeree; the welkin rang with its 
busy hum, and all were eager in the 
pursuit of its riches, 

«But on my return to New York 
the following April, what a contrast 
was presented to my view, and how 
shall I describe the melancholy de- 
jection that was painted upon the 
eountenanees of the people, who 
seemed to have taken leave of all 
their former gaiety, and cheerful- 
ness. ‘Khe coffeehouse slip, the 
wharfs, and quays along South 
street, presented no longer the bus- 
fle and aetiv.ty that had prevailed 
there five mouths before. ‘The port, 
judeed, wag full of shipping, but 
they were dismantled, and laid up. 
Their decks were cleared, their 
hatches fastened down, and searce. 
Ty a sailor was to be seen on board. 
Not a box, bale, eask, barrel, or 
package, was to be seen upon the 
wharfs. Many of the counting 
houses were shut up; or advertised 
to be let; and the few solitary mer- 
ehants, clerks, porters and labour- 
ers, that were to be seen, were 
walking about with their hands in 
their pockets. Instead of sixty or 
one hundred earts that used to 
stand in the street for hire, seareely 
a dozen appeared, and they were 
unemployed; a few eoasting sloops 
and sehooners, which were elearing 
clearing out for some of the ports 
in the United States, were all that 
remained of that immense business 


—eoag 





which was carried on a few months 
before. ‘The coffeehouse was al- 
most empty; or if there happened 
tobe a few people in it, it was 
merely to pass away the time which 
hung heavy on their hands, or to 
enquire anxiously after news from 
Europe, and from Washington; or 
perhaps te purchase a few hills, 
that were selling at ten or twelve 
per cent. above par. In fact,.every 
thing presented a melancholy ap- 
pearance, ‘The streets near the 
water side were almost deserted, 
the grass had begun to grow, upon 
the wharfs, and the minds of the 
people were tortured by the vague 
and idle rumours that were set 
afloat upon the arrival of every 
letter from England, or from the 
seat of government. In short, the 
scene was so gloomy and forlorn, 
that had it been the month of Sep- 
tember instead of April, I should 
verily have thought that a malig- 
nant fever was raging in the place. 
So desvlating were the effects of 
the embargo, which in the short 
space of five months, had deprived 
the first commercial city im the 
states, of all its life, bustle and ac- 
tivity. Caused above one hundred 
and twenty bankruptcies; and eom- 
pletely annihilated its foreign cem,. 
merce,”.—P, 152. 


The Essays from the Salmagun- 
di, a periodical work in extensive 
cireulation at New York, are well 
enough, and amusing in themselves, 
but are owt of place here, & seem 
introdueed to eke out the volumes. 
The same ebject seems to have 
been had in view in the third vo- 
lume also, and indeed if the work 
had been eemprised in two, instead 
of three volumes, it would have 
been more entitled to respect, and’ 
better qualified to have asserted its 
claim to a distinguished place in 
geographical collections. 

In this volume, however, it is but 
justice to allow that the deseription 
of Charleston is written with parti- 
cular yivaeity; and is altogether the 
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best account of this place we re- 


member te have seen. The eolour- 
ed prints introduced by way of em- 
bellishment, are very trifling and 
uusatisfactory, but the map which 
is prefixed to the first volume is of 
neat execution, We are altogether 

leased with the performance, and 
lament the disappointment of the 
author in a commercial-view. His 


description of the difficulties which 
he and his relative had to encoun- 
ter on their arrival at Quebee; his 
remarks on the causes which here 
prevented the successful culture of 
hemp in Canada, are related with 
much temper and great good sense, 
and appear to merit the considerati- 
on of government. 


FROM CHATEAUBRIAND. 


THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 


WE passed through the canal of 
Menouf, which prevented me from 
seeing the fine wood of palm trees 
oa the great western branch; but 
the Arabs then infested the west 
bank of that branch which borders 
on the Lybian Desert. On leaving 
the canal of Menouf, and continu- 
ing to ascend the river, we per- 


ceived on.our left the ridge of. 


Mount Mokattam, and eur right 
the high sandy downs of Lybia.— 
Inthe intermediate space between 
these two chains of mountains, we 
soon deseried the tops of the Pyra- 
mids, from which we were yet up- 
wards of fen leagues distant. Du- 
ring the remainder of our voyage, 
which took us near eight hours, 
remained upon deek to contemplate 
these tombs ; which seemed to in- 
crease in magnitude and height as 


we approached. The Nile, which 


then resembled a little sea; the 
mixture of the sands of the desert, 
and the freshest verduie; the palin- 
trees, the sycamores, the domes, 
the mosques, and the minarets of 
“Cairo; the distant pyramids of 
Sakkarah, from which the river 
seemed to issue as fromits immense 
reserviors, altogether formed a 
scene to which the world cannot 
produce a parallel. “ But in spite 


of all the efforts of men,”’ says Bas- 
sent, * their insignificance is inva- 
riably apparent; these pyramids 
were tombs! Nay more; the kings 
by whom they wereereeted had not 
the satisfaction of being interred in 
them, and consequently did not en- 
joy their sepulchre.” 

I confess, however, that at the 
first sight of the pyramids, the en- 
ly sentiment I felt was admiration. 
Philosophy, I know ean sigh or 
smile at the reflection that the most 
stupendous monument ever erected 
by the hand of man is a tomb: but 
why should we behold in the pyra- 
mid of Cheops nothing but.a heap 
of stones anda skeleten? It was 
not from .a sense of his nothingness 
that man reared such a sepulehre, 
bat from the instinet of his immor- 
tality : this sepulchre is not the 
boundary that marks the termina- 
tion of the eareer of a day, but the 
entrance of a life without end 5; ’tis 
an everlasting gate erected on the © 
confines of eternity. ‘ All these 
people” (of Egypt) says Diodorus 
Siculus, * considering the duration 
of life as a very short period, and 
of little importance, are on the o- 
ther hand extremely solicitous about 
that long memory. whieh, virtue 
leaves behind it. For this reasem 
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they give to the habitations of the 
living the name of inns, where they 
sojourn only for a short time, bat 
that of eternal abodes to the tombs 
of the dead, which they are never 
more to quit. Aceordingly, the 
kings have inauifested a certain in- 
difference in regard tothe construc- 
tion of their palaces, and bestowed 
all their attention on that of their 
tombs.”’ 

It is insisted, at the present day, 
that all monuments had a physical 
utility, and it is not considered that 
there is a moral utility for nations 
of a much higher order, which was 
studied by the legislafors of anti- 
quity. Is, then, nothing to be learn- 
ed from the sight of a tomb? Ifa- 
ny lessonistaught byit, why should 
we complain that a king resolved to 
render that lesson perpetual? Ma- 
jestie monuments constitute an es- 
sential part of the gidry of every 
human socicty. Unless we main- 
tain that itis a matter of indiffe- 
renee whether a nation leaves be- 
hind it a mame or no tame in his- 
tory, we cannot condemn those 
structures which extend the memo- 
ry of a people beyond its own ex- 
istence, and make it a contempora. 
ry with the future generations that 
fix their residence in its forsaken 
fiields. Of what consequenee is it 
then whether these edifices were 
amphitheatres or sepalehres ? E- 
very thing is atomb with a nation 
that no longer exists. When a 
man is gone, the menuments of his 
life are still more vain than those 
of his death: his mausoleum is at 
least serviceable to his ashes ; but 
do his palaces retain any particle 
of his pleasures? 

Most eertainly, if we would be 
strict, a little grave is sufficient for 
all, and 6 feet of ground, as Mat- 
thew Mole observes, will always do 
justige to the greatest man in the 
world: God may be adored ander a 
a tree, as beneath the dome of St. 
Peter’s; and a man may live ina 
cottage as wellas in the Louvre. 
The error of this mode ef reasoning 


consists in transferring one order of 
things in another. Besides, a na- 
tien is not more happy when it lives 
in ignorance of the arts, than when 
it léaves behind striking evidences 
of its genius. 
to believe in the existence of those 
communities of shepherds who pass 
their days in innocenee, and beguiie 
the delicious hours with rambling 
in the ecesses of forests. Full well 
we know that these henest pastors 
make war upon each other, that 
they may feast upon the sheep of 
their neighbours. Their bowers 
are neither shaded with vines, nor 
embalmed with the perfume of flow- 
ers; you are suffocated in their ha. 
hitations with the smoke, and sti- 
fied with the stench of milk. In 

oetry, and in philosophy, a -pet- 
ty; half barbarous tribe may en- 
joy every earthly blessing; but 
merciless history subjects them to 
the same calamities as the rest 
of mankind. Are they who 
so loudly exelaim against glory— 
are they, I would ask, totally re- 
gardless of renown? For my part; 
so far from considering the monarch 
who erected the great pyramid, as 
a madman, I look upon him to have 
heen a sovereign of a magnanimous 
disposition. The idea of vanquish- 
ing time by a tomb, of surviving ge- 
nerations, manners, laws, and ages, 
by a coffin, could not have sprung 
from a vulgar mind. If this be 
pride, itis at least a grand pride. 
Such a vanity as that which pro- 
duced the great pyramid, that has 
withstood the ravages of three or 
four thousand years, must certainly, 
in the end, be aceuvunted as some- 
thing. 

For the rest, these pyramids re- 
minded me of less pompous monu- 
ments, though they were likewise 
sepulehres: | mean those edifices of 
turf, which cover the remains of 
the Indians on the banks of the 
Ohio. When I visited these, I was 
ina very different state of mind 
from that in whieh I eontemplated 
the mausoleums of the Pharoahs; 1 
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was then beginning my journey, and 
pow I am finishing it. The world 
at these two periods of my life, 
wore to me precisely the appear- 
ance of the two deserts in whieh I 
have seen these two species of 
tabs; a smiling wilderness, and 
harren sands, 
Government of Judea. 

Jerusalem is comprehended in 
the pachalik of Damascus, for 
what reason I know not, unless it 
bea result of that destructive sys- 
tem which is naturally, and, as it 
were, instinetively pursued by the 
Tarks. Cut off from Damascus hy 
mountains, and still more by the 
Arabs, who infest the deserts, Jeru- 
salem cannot always prefer its com- 
plaints to the pacha when oppress- 
ed by its governors, It would be 
much more natural to make it de- 
pendent on the pachalik of Aere, 
which lies near it, the Franks ‘and 
the Latin fathers might then place 
themselves under the protection ef 
the eonsuls residing in the ports of 
Syria; and the Greeks and Turks 
would be able to make Known their 
grievanees. But this is the very 
thing that their governors are desi- 
rous of preventing; they would 
have a mute slavery, and not inso- 
leat wretehes who dare complain of 
the hand that oppresses them. 

Jerusalem is therefore at the 
merey of an almost independent go- 
vernor: he may do with impunity 
all the misehief he pleaees, if he 
he not afterwards ealled to account 
for it by the pacha. It is weil 
known that in Turkey every supe- 
rior has a right to delegate his au- 
thority to an inferior; and this au- 
thority extends both to property and 
life. For a few purses a janissary 
may become a petty aga; and this 
aga may, at his good pleasure, ei- 
ther take away your Jife or permit 
you to redeem it. ‘Thus execution- 
ers are multiplied in every town of 
Judea. ‘he only thing ever heard 
in this country, the only justice e- 
ver thought of, is: Let him pay 
‘an, twenty, thirty Pe Give 

Q 


him five hundred strokes of the 
bastinado—Cut off his head. One 
act of injustice renders it neeessa- 
ry to commit a still greater. If 
one of these petty tyrants plunders 
a peasant, he is absolutely obliged 
to plunder his neighbour also; for, 
to eseape the hypocritical integrity 
of the pacha, he must procure by 
a second crime sufficient to pur« 
chase impunity for the first. 

It may, perhaps, be imagined 
that the pacha, when he visits his 
government, corrects these evils 
and avenges the wrongs of the peo. 
ple. So far from this, however, 
the pacha is. himself the greatest 
scourge of the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem. His coming is dreaded like 
that of a hostile chief. The shops 
are shut up; the people conceal 
themselves in cellars; they feign to 
be at the point of death on their 
mats, or withdraw tothe moun- 
tains. | 

The truth of these facts Iam able 
to attest, since I happened to be at 
Jerusalem at the time of the pa- 
cha’s visit. Abdallah is sordidly 
avaricious, like almost all the 
Musselmans: in the ecapaeity of 
commander of the caravan of Mec- 
ea, and uader the pretext of rais< 
ing money for the better protection 
of the pilgrims, he thinks that he 
has a right to multiply his extorti- 
ons; and he is always devising new 
ways of fleecing the people. One 
of the methods which he most fre- 
quently employs, is to fix a very 
low maximum for all kinds of pro- 
visions. The people are delighted, 
but the dealers shut up their shops. 
A searcity commences; the pacha 
enters into a seeret negociation 
with the shopkeepers, aud, fora 
certain number of purses, grants 
them permission to sell at any 
price they please. These men are 
of course desirous to recover the 
sums which they have given the pa- 
cha: they raise the price of neces- 
saries to an extraordinary height, 
and the people, dying a seeond 
time for want, are obliged to part 
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with their last rag to keep them- 
selves from starving. 

I have seen this same Abdallah 
practise a still more ingenious vex- 
ation. I have observed that he 
sent his cavalry to pillage the Ara- 
bian farmers beyond the Jordan. 
These poor people, who had paid 
the miri, and who knew that they 
were not at war, were surprised in 
the midst of their tents and of 
their flocks. They were robbed of 
two thousand two hundred ‘sheep 
and goats, ninety-four ealves, a 
thousand asses, and six mares of the 
purest blood: the camels alone 
eseaped, having followed a sheieck 
who called them at a distance. 
These faithful children of the de- 
sert earried their milk to their 
masters in the mountains, as if they 
had known that these masters were 
bereft of every other species of 
nourishment. 

An European eould searcely 
guess what the pacha did with his 
booty. He put more than twice as 
high a price upon each animal, as 
it was worth, rating eaeh goat and 
sheep at 20 piastres, and each ealf 
atcighty. The beasts thus ap- 

raised were sent to the butchers 
and different persons in Jerusalem, 
and to the chiefs of the neighbour- 
ing villages, who were obliged to 
take them and pay for them at the 
— price upon pain of death. 

must confess that, had I not been 
an eye-witness of this double ini- 
quity, I should have thought it ab- 
solutely ireredible. As tothe ass- 
es and horses, they beeame the pru- 
perty of the soldiers; for aceording 
to a singular convention between 
these robbers, all the beasts with a 
eloven hoof takeu in such expediti- 


ons belong to the pacha, and al 


other animals fall to the share of 


the troops. 

Having exhausted Jerusalem, the 
pacha departs; but in order to save 
the pay of the eity guards and to 
strengthen the escort of the cara- 
van of Mecea, he takes the soldiers 
along with him. The governor is 
left behind with about a dozen men, 
who are insufficient for the police 


of the city, much less for that of 


the adjacent country. The year 
before my visit, he was obliged to 
conceal himself in his own house, 
to eseape the pursuit of a band of 
robbers who entered Jerusalem and 
were on the point of plundering the 
city. 

No sooner is the pacha gone, than 
another evil, the consequenee of his 
oppression, begins to be felt. In- 
surrections take place in the public 
villages; they attack each other, 
mutually intent on wreaking here- 
ditary revenge. All communicati- 
on is interrupted; agriculture pe- 
rishes; and the peasant sallies forth 
at night to pillage the enemy’s vine 
and toeut down his olive tree. The 
pacha returns the following year; 
he demands the same tribute rom 
a country whose population is 
diminished. In order to raise it, he 
is obliged to redouble his oppressi- 
ons and to exterminate whole tribes. 
‘The desert gradually extends; no- 
thing is to be seen but here and 
there habitations in ruins, and near 
them eemetries which keep con- 
stantly increasing: each sueceeding 
year witnesses the destruetion of a 
house, the extinetion of a family, 
and soon nothing is left but this ce- 
mery to mark the spot where once 
a village stood. 
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FROM THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Present State of the Spanish colonies, including a particular Report of Hispaniola, or 


the Spanish Part of St. Domingo. 


By William Walton, junr. Secretary to the ex- 


pedition which captured the City of Santo Domingo from tlie French, and resident 
British Agent there. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1810. 


BEFORE we opened those yo- 
lumes, we had a sort of presenti- 
ment that the author would begin 
with Columbus. And accordingly, 
his book sets off with the following 
sentence: “It was in the year 1492, 
that Columbus first undertook his 

rejected discevery of a western 
lene oe tng and in his passage ob- 
served the yariation of the eom- 
pass.” And then Mr. Walton 
proceeds to tell us, that this disco- 
very was founded on “cosmogra- 
phy, astronomy, and theory ef the 
antipedes!"’ 

All the great hooksellers keep 
beginnings ready for all subjeets 
with which authors like the present 
little habituated to composition, are 
pleasingly accommodated. ‘These 
beginnings are furnished from 
Westmoreland and the Seottish a- 
niversities hy the gross; and used 
up, as oceasion requires, for the in- 
troduetion of plain narrative, and 
the embellishment of homely 
sense. 

Having fairly landed Columbus, 
Mr. Walton enters upon his sub- 
ject; dedicating his first volume to 
the deseription of St. Domingo and 
his second to that of the Spanish 
settlements an the main. We will 
not pay Mr. Walton the compli- 
ment of saying, that we should 
have hestowed any extraordinary 
portion of time or attentien on his 
book, were the subjeet less impor- 
tant than it really is; but, in propor- 
tion as the prospect becomes more 
gloomy in the ald world, our atten- 
tion is naturally excited by those 


little knewn and immense regions, 


which are slowly rising inte power 
en the upposite side of the Atlan- 
tick. We must look to them for 
commercial resources; and we may 
be eompelled to look to them for 
refuge from that tyranny, which is 
sedulously preparing the destructi- 
on of its last and most obstinate 
victim. Thus situated, we are 
happy to hear what Mr. Walton 
has to say upon these subjects. It 
isnot very much, nor very excel. 
lent; but we are not in a state of 
knowledge to rejeet any contributi- 


on of this nature. We are glad te. 


get any books now which relate te 
New Spain. We shall get better 
by and by, An oak tree must be 
first entered by a wedge, before it is 
fashioned by a chissel, or smoothed 
by a plane, | 

The French division of Hispani- 
ela contained, in the year 1790, 
497,000 souls; which are reduced, 
by the wars of Rigaud, Toussaint, 
and the devastation of the French, 
to about 100,000. General Petion, 
like a king at chess, holds possessi- 
on of the south side of the island, 
at the head ef the brown colour; a 
man educated ia Europe, of prepes- 
sessing manners, and mild dispasi- 
tion. His revenues arise principal- 
ly from the rents of confiscated es- 
tates, though these are not ineonsi- 
derably aided by the export and 
import duties- By means.of a ge- 
neral requisition of all males above 
fourteen years of age, he musters 
about 9000 men; and has lately iw- 
creased his population, by colleets 
ing the people of colour who left 
Spanish St. Domingo. After sack 
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a draught of the male populatiun, 
it may easily be imagined, that the 
harvest is left to be gathered by fe- 
males; the prude, the coqueiie, the 
beldame, the beauty, all set to work; 
and the whole of one sex reaping, 
binding, and palling; while the 
other is cutting, gashing and charg- 
ing. 

' Christophe, the other king in this 
long contested game, is in possessi- 
en of the north side, at the head of 
the black colour; and can bring inte 


the field about 40,000 men. His. 


fleet is also the most numerous, and 
consists of two corvettes, nine 
brigs, and a few schooners, com- 
manded by a white admiral. He is 
now attempting to increase this for- 
midable armament, by purchases in 
North America. Though Uhristo- 
phe is a ruffian in charaeter, and 
fond of governing by the seymitar, 
the Spaniards seem to consider him 
as the least formidable neighbour; 
and a defensive treaty is said to be 
in agitation between them. 
Kingship being in these times a 
fashionable profession, and larger 
fortunes having been made in that 
lise thap in most others, there has 
recently spruvg up a third monareh 
in St. Domingo; a certain Philippe 
Dos, the eleve of Loussaint, late in 
the employment of Christophe, but 
now at war with both Petion and 
him. Seated among the populous 
and fertile mountains of Mirbalais, 
in the eentre of the island, and 
bordering upon the Spanish dom- 
nions, he has increased his numbers 
to more than 6000 persons; and 
hopes to increase them still more, 
by the nature of his defensive sys- 
tem; pledging himself never to in- 
vade his enemy, but only to eall his 
subjects ont when his lines are ac- 
tually attacked. While the French 
division of St. Domingo is torn to 
pieces by the wars of their barba- 
. rous and semibarbarous chiefs, the 
Spanish part remains in the most 
profound peace and tranquility, 


To convey an idea of the aspect 


of this country,” says Mr. Walton, 
‘would rather require the fancy of 
the poet, or of the painter, than 
the narrative of the traveller; for, 
to mix the beautiful with the sub- 
lime; to‘ depict shores lined with the 
mangrove, often bending under ad. 
hering oysters; scattered fields of 
luxuriant coffee, bearing flowers to 
rival the white jessamin, and ber- 
ries the coral cherry; the cocoa 
grove; the light coloured cane and 
guinea grass patch, intermixed with 
the useful plantain, wavirg bamboo 
and cocoa nut; the orange walk, 
bounded by tufts of palmettoes; 
wild shrabbery, in perpetual green, 
confined by the aloes hedge, or shut 
in by the native forests, covered 
with flowering woodbines of vari- 
ous tints and eontinual odour, and 
watered with the gashing rills, that 
fallin natural caseades from the 
mountains, crowned with deep, o- 
verhanging woods, interspersed with 
plains and natural meadows, grot- 
toes and abrupt precipices. ‘These 
diversified, yet harmonizing fea- 
tures of nature, might all equally 
swell the scene; but bid defianee to 
the numbeis of the one, or the ean 
vass of the other.”—]. 82, 83, 


Rains in St. Domingo are pe- 
riodical, as in the other islands, 
Hurricanes are seldom experienced. 
The thermometer rises in the plains 
io 96 deg, standing at the same 
time in the mountains at 72 deg. 
6000 feet above the level of the 
sea. The vegetable produetions of 
St. Domingo are, the mahogany, a 
tall, straight, beautiful tree, with 
red flowers, and oval, Jemon-sized 
fruit. When this tree grows ina 
barren soil, the grain of the wood 
is beautifully variegated; upon rich 
ground, it is pale, open, and of lit- 
tle value. ‘The manehineel tree 
affords, fer furniture, slabs inter- 
spersed with beautiful green and 
yellow veins, like marble, but the 
dust of this wood is of so acrid and 
poisonous a mature, that the saw 
yers and carpenters are forced to 
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work with gauze masks, to protect 
it from its injurious effects. St. 


Domingo pene fustick, lignum- 


vitae, the bark of which the natives 
use for soap; the capa, impervious 
worms; the dwarfpine, used fgr 
candles; braziletto woed; the cot- 
ton tree, of which beds and hats 
are made; the cedar; the sandbox 
tree, the fruit of which explodes 
with the noise of a pistol; the palm 
tree, which fattens hogs, and sup- 
plies timber houses, bats and bas- 
kets; the palmeito tree, growing 
seventy feet high, with a cabbage 
at the top; the dwarf palmetto, the 
berries of which are used for low 
spirits; sugar, cotton, coffee, cocoa; 
the calabash which supplies the 
place of Wedgewood’s ware; the 
lantain, the staff of life in the 
West Indies; the varilla, quassia, 
simarouba, sarsaparilla, indigo; to- 
bavceo, turmerick, ginger, and rice 
plants. 


“The European, on landing, is 
struck with ihe novel and variegat- 
ed ioliage of a trophical hemisphere. 
The orange, or golden apple of the 
Hesperides; the shaddeck grove, 
and aleoves covered with the ereep- 
ing granidillo, iu flower and bear- 
ing fruit, form, at noon, a delightful 
shade to enhaaee theeoaviviality of 
adinner party. ‘The pomegranate, 
the sweet smelling acacia, the red 
and white franchipane, equally or- 
nament the prospect, and perfume 
the air. 

“Asa matter of curiesity, I ean- 
not but mention, that, in travelling 
along the road, the horse sometimes 
steps on a spreading bed of the sen- 
sitive plant, that instantly droops, 
as does the loaded corn to a gust of 
wind, with the suddenness of ma- 
gical influence. ‘The tea plant runs 
wild, but is only used as an excel- 
lent peetoral. The almond shrub 
has the peculiarity of perfectly af- 
fording the taste of that kernel, on 
mastication; and is used in distill 
ing, to give to eurdials its rival fla- 


vour, ‘The aloes serve only for 
fences.”—I. 104, 5, 


Eight leagues from the eapital 
are the gold mines, known hy the 
name of Buona Ventura. it was 
here that Garay aud Diaz found 
that wonderful grain of gold, which 
weighed 3600 pesos, equal te 290 
ounces, It was found by an indian 
woman, and purchased by governor 
Bobadilla for the king; but it went 
down, with the ship that contained 
it, to the bottom of the sea. ‘lo 
the south are the miues of Giraha, 
where several persons have enrich. 
ed themselves without touchinga 
tool. The Maroons, who oceups 
the hills of the latter place, pro- 
cure, with the gold they collect, 
part of their clothing. for they 
have no other trade. Mr. Walion 
once purchased a bottle of square 

rains from them, containins 45 
ounees. Ali these mines have 5 2ca 
closed by a royal deeree, and wira 
stationed at the mouths of the 
mines; and all enterprising ehryso- 
philists threatened with the most 
exemplary punishment. St. Domin- 
go produces also silver, quicksilver, 
the loadstone, jasper, porphyry, 
agates, antimony, red eere, and 
amethysts. In old times, fays Mr. 
Walton, from Herrera, the mines 
of La Vega and Buona Ventura 
preduced annually 460,000 merks 
of gold, besides what was seut a 


‘way in ornaments, 


“Even now, after the great sue. 
cessive ravages and pilleges the 
country has undergone, it is nol un- 
usual tosee a grazier or woodeut- 
ter come down from the mountains, 
with massive buckles,a pound cach, 
two gold watch chains, and perhaps 
a poor, silver watch to one, a rosa- 
ry, large, double buttons, hat bue- 
kle, &e. which he parades as orna.« 
ment, and thinks, the most respect- 
able finery. Their church orva- 
ments were also very heavy; but, 
though they had withstood _ the 
temptations of Toussaint, and his 
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sooty cohorts, when possession was 
given him of the country, they soon 
disappeared after the entrance of 
the white Freneh government. 
Such, even at those times, was 
their boasted fraternity to the Spa- 
niards.”’—I. 116, 447. 


Is not this pietare a little ever- 
eharged? Upon referring to the re- 
ports and tabies of the bullion com- 
mittee, we find that this grazier, 
who eomes skipping down from the 
mountains with a pound weight on 
each foot, earries pon his whole 
body golden ornaments to the value 
of 1301. or 140]. sterling. And 
yet we must say, in justice to Mr, 
Walton, that there are graziers in 
St. Domingo who own 12,000 head 
of eattle, which they often sell in 
herds at six and eight dollars a 
piece. The graziers on the Spanish 
Main, whose flocks (and, therefore, 
probably, whose buckles) are still 
Jarger, take great pride in paving 
their halls with the kneepans of 
horned cattle, slaughtered from 
their own estates. 

In speakieg of the marine pro- 
ductions of St. Domingo, Mr. Wal- 
ton has a curious anecdote of the 
Jand crab: 


“The land crabs found here are 
ef an immense size, burrow in the 
sands, and at night issue in great 
numbers. It is on record amongst 
the natives, that on the above oeca- 
sion,in the still ef the night, the 
English landed an ambuscade to 
surprise the Spanish camp, which 
being unprepared, and consisting of 
irregulars, had it been pushed, must 
have certainly fallen. The ad- 
vanced line from the first boats had 
already formed, and were proceed. 
ing to take post behind a copse, 
when they heard the loud and quick 
clatter of horses’ feet, and, as they 
supposed, of the Spanish lancemen, 
whoare dextrous,and whose galling 
onset they had expe,iénced the day 
before. ‘Thus believing themselves 


discovercd, and dreading an atiack 


. = 
before their comrades had joined, 
the embarked preeipitately, and 
abandoned their enterprise. But 
the alarm proved to he these lar 
land crabs, whieh, at the sound of 
footsteps, reeeded to their holes; 
and the noise was occasioned by 
their clattering over the dry leaves, 
which the English soldiers mistook 
fer the sound of cavalry. In com- 
memorating this defeat, eonsidered 
highly miraculous, the inhabitants 
solemnly celebrated la Fiesta de los 
Congrejos, or the feast of the erabs, 
held on the anniversary of the day, 
when an immense solid gold land 
crab was carried about in processi- 
on, equal in size to the head of a 
dram. This valuable and curious 
piece of plate, collected principally 
from the devotion of the people to 
this feast, and in celebration of 
their'supernatural release, long held 
an undisturbed place in the sanetu- 
ary of the cathedral; but its massive 
weight was too tempting to the 
French, when they ,arrived, who 
soon took off its hallowed charac- 
ter, by passing it through the cruci- 
ble.”"—~I, 39, 41. 


These animals, we have heard, 
have also been met with on the eoast 
of Ferrol, aad at the Helder Point; 
and are fatal to commanders unac- 
quainted with this piece of natural 
history. 

Spanish St. Dominga ecantains at 
present 103,000 persons, of which 
30,000 are slaves; the rest, all co- 
lours under heaven, But the Ka- 
ropean Spaniards are few, and 
principally Catalans, who come out 
in search of fortunes. ‘Their larg- 
est city, St. Domingo, contains 
about 20,000 persons, In the ca- 
thedral chureh of this city were 
buried the remains of Columbus, 
removed from the Carthusian cont 
vent of Seville, together with the 
chains which were put upon him, 
and whieh he'wore in his passage 
howe. When the island was ceded 
to the French, his deseendants di- 
reeted the brass coffin, in which the 
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whele was contained, to be removed 
tothe Havanna; which eeremony 
was ‘performed on the 19th of Ja- 


nuary, 1796. The ashes of this 
great man were carried down te the 
harbour in procession, and, under 
the fire of the forts, put on board a 
brig, which conveyed them to the 
eapital of Cuba, where they now 
lie, but without a monument. 


“IT eannot forbear,” says the au- 
thor, in speaking of this cathedral, 
“to netice a peculiarity of Don Pe- 
dro de Prado, long a venerable dig- 
nitary of this cathedral, the more 
striking, as,in the habits of intima- 
sy I enjoyed with him, I had an ep- 
portunity of remarking it. Unlike 
the other clergy at the cession of 
the island, this aged pastor would 
not leave the flock which God had 
committed to his early eare; though 
on the main, where he was born, 
and had all his relations, much 
greater dignities and preferments 
were offered him. With a degree 
of enthusiastick foresight, even in 
the presence of French cemmanders 
he would continually say, that 
though then old, he was confident 
he sheuld live to see that sacred 
spot devolve to its ancient and 
rightful owners; and, on the tri- 
umphant entry of the combined ar- 
mies, though too infirm to sing per 
sonally the Te Deum, in congratu- 
lating the British general on the 
capture of the eity, he eried out in 
eestacy, that he that day saw real- 
ized, the prayer-he had unceasingly 
made for twelve years; and in the 
words of Simeon in the temple, on 
receiving the Messiah into his arms 
he emphatically exclaimed: “Nune 
dimittis servum tuum secundum ver- 
bum tuum in pace,” &e. that he 
eould then depart in -—~ he had 
nota wish on this side the grave. 
It is remarkable that he died a fort- 
night afterwards, aged 78 years; 
and to redress in some measure the 
éruelties of the French, in which 
he had been at once a,sufferer and 
an eyewitness, he left what he pos- 


sessed to his fellow vietims in the 
siege; particalarly thirteen housés, 
the annual rents of which are dis- 
tributed to the poor in daily sums.” 
—I. 146, 147. 


In the Dominican convent of this 
tewn, the amiable Las Casas téok 
refuge from the persecution of his 
enemies, and died. 

The Freneh possessed under the 
old mosarehy, about one fourth part 
of the Island of St. Domingo; infe- 
riour, in natural fertility, to the 
Spanish possessions in the same 
island. What the value of the 
whole settlement would be in the 
hands of that active, able, and un- 
principled people, we judge from 
the immense resources which this 
small pertion of it afforded to old 
France. 

The value of the following pro- 
duets landed in France, and before 
the French duties were paid, was 
more than six millions sterling. 
The number of vessels employed in 
the year 1789, from the different 
ports of France, direct to St. Do- 
mingo, were 710; navigated by 48- 
460 seamen, and measuring 213,460 
tons. The value exported from 
France to St. Domingo, in the year 
1789, was 4,125,6101. English mo- 
ney. In the same year, an exten- 
sive smuggling trade was earried 
on between French St. Domingo 
and the Spanish main, to the vrlue 
of 2,450,1101. English money. In 
the same year, there sailed, from 
France for the coast of Afriea, 119 
large ships, importing 35,260 slaves 
into St. Domingo, at a profit of 
more than a million sterling. In 
spite of the irreconcileable hatred 
of the twe people, a smuggling 
trade was also carried on between 
the French and Spanish divisions of 
the island to an amount of 1,445,- 
900 dollars. Inthe year 1789, 684 
vessels, of the United States of A- 
merica, entered the French ports of 
St. Domingo with provisions, lum- 
ber, and East India goods; carrying 
back the produce ef the islas 
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The amount of this trade was about 
909,0001. sterling.. From’ this spe- 
eimen, may be inferred, what the 
value of this island weuld be, if it 
were completely in the hands of the 
French; and the advocates for 
peace with Franee must be prepar- 


ed to show, that a good would re- 
sult from it to this country, equiva- 
lent to all the enormous inerease of 
power, which it would necessarily 
place in the hands of our rival, or, 
as the Morning Post calls him, the 
direful foe. 


Merchandise landed in the various Ports of France, from the Island of 
Santo Domingo, in the Fear 1789. 
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$s | 647 | 328 | Pounds | Coffee. 
| 217 | 463 | Casks Sugars, white and br own. 
5 836 Ditto Molasses. 
3 257 | 610 | Pounds | Indigo. 
4 5236 ‘7 1 Ditto Cocoa. 
41 | 317 | 226 | Ditto Cotton Wool. 
4 | 5t4# | Serons | Spanish Cochineal. 


i} 6 | 814% | Tons 


Logwood, Fustick, Nicaragua Wood, Lig- 


| num Vite. 
1 | 865 | Ditto Mahogany. 
4 | 618 | Bags Black Pepper. 
2 | 426 | Ditto Ginger. 
380 | Cashs Gums, Clema, Guaiacum, &e. 
248 | Boxes Aloés, Cassia, China Root. 
26 {948 | Hides {| Tanned. 
114 | 529 | Ditto In the hair, from the Spaniards. 
4 {4167 | Pounds | Tortoiseshell, 
27 | si2 | Barrels | Syrup. 
4 | 346 + Boxes Sweetmeats. 
4 | 478 | Serons | Jesuits Bark, Quinquina. 
2 | 617 | 530 | Dollars | Spanish eoined, hard dollars. 














| GF [218 | Ounces 


Long hefore the eession of Hispa- 
niola to the French, the Spanish go- 
vernment had begun to relax from 
its narrow policy. As far back as 
the year 1700, fresh colonies were 
sent out from the Canaries; a frugal 
anid laborious people, well suited to 
the climate. More politick and e- 
economical measures ston bettered 
the faee of the country. ‘he de- 


mands of the neighbouring French 
increased the industry of the Spa- 


aiards. The berds multiplied ra- 


Gold in Grains, &c. from the Spaniards. 


" : 
pidly; the old towns were rebuilt; 
new ones formed, and chapels and 
hermitages (the sure signs of pros- 
perity in Spain, as alehouses are in 
Hingland) began to rear their heads. 
The late queen of Spain, whose 
passions were the mainspring of 
the Spanish monarchy, fell in love, 
as every one knows, with Godoy, a 
robust olaicer of the guards; anda 
reign of vigour commenced, as 
lately with us. Gedoy became 
prime minister, and in 1795, coms 
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veyed away Hispaniola, the oldest 
American colony uf the Spanish 
crown, to the French republiek. 
None of the Spanish colonies are 
more loyal; and the most earnest 
remonstrances were made, so much 
jn vain, that they were not even no- 
ticed by the Spanish court, Don 
Emanuel Godoy conceiving (like 
our ministry at home) that true vi- 
gour, and real force of mind, con- 
sists in neglecting and despising the 
wishes of the people. As they 
could not live under their old sove- 
reign and laws in St Domingo, the 
greater part of the inhabitants emi- 
grated to Puerto Rico, Cuba, and 
the Spanish main, with the dry 
bones and the embalmed heart of 
the ecortes, and the living careases 
of the useless. Ships were freight- 
ed with monks, friars, eremites and 
nuns; and loaded higher than the 
poop with miraculous legs and 
arms, and all the holy fopperies of 
the eatholick chureh. It was not 
till the latter end of 1801, that le- 
gal delivery was made to Toussaint 
the representative of the French 
people. Don Gartia counteracted 
every thing that could militate a- 
gainst those orders for a peaceful 
cession of the island, which he had 
received from home. ‘Toussaint 
marched in; and his brother Paul 
was quietly invested with the go- 
vernmeut of what had hitherto been 
the Spanish part of the island 

The cession of the island was 
follewed by the usual French erimes, 
ef sacrilege, murder, robbery, cru- 


8,000,000 feet Mahogany (two thirds to 


England) 
600 tons Lignumvite 
500 tons Fustick 
400tons Logwood 





elty and falsehood; by the loss of 
50,000 Frenchmen; by their final 
expulsion by the English; and by a 
treaty between the English and 
Spaniards, in which the ships of 
the former are, upontheir entry in- 
to the ports of the island, put on 
the same footing as Spanish ships, 
Upen the impertance of the treaty 
to our commerce in general, Mr. 
Walton has some sensible remarks, 
and brings forward some valuable 
information, ‘The quantity of ma- 
hogany this island is capable of 
furnishing, is about 10,000 logs, 
each containing on anaverage, 3000 
feet, or in all, three millions; but 
this year it will exceed that quanti- 
ty. In the year1808, the duty paid 
on mahogany to. our government 
was 26,0801. but, in 1809, it had 
got up to 46,0271. yet the greatest 
results of commercial speculation 
have not yet reached England. One 
third of the mahogany furnished by 
St. Domingo goes to the United 
States, and the remainder comes 
over to England; but, formerly, 
there was aconsiderable demand for 
this article in Hamburgh, Holland, 
and the Hanseatick towns; a branch 
of trade that may revive again, if 
Buovaparte, or the pregnant em- 
press, become fond of mahogany ta- 
bles, and include them in the list of 
importable articles. ‘The followin 
seale will afford an, idea of the 

uantity and prices of those arti. 
cles which the country affords: 


Local rate of Amount of Duty, 


Value. War & Permanent. 

6d. per foot L..30,416 0 0 
60s. per ton 17,700 0 O 
60s. 500 0 0 
420s. 140 0 O 





Annual amount of duties which St. Domingo productions 


pay iv England, in war time 


L. 48,756 0 0 


Besides the above articles, there of coffee; 10,000 hides; and large 


are shipped annually, 1.000,000 lb, 
P 


P 


quantities of satin wood, ebony, 
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The amount of this trade was about 
909,0001. sterling. 
¢imen, may be inferred, what the 
value of this island weuld be, if it 
were completely in the hands of the 
French; and the 
peace with Franee must be prepar- 


From this spe- 


advocates for 


ed to show, that a good would re. 
sult from it to this country, equiva- 
lent to all the enormous increase of 

ower, which it would necessarily 
place in the hands of our rival, or, 
as the Morning Post calls him, the 
direful foe. 


Merchandise landed in the various Ports of France, from the Island of 


Santo Domingo, in the Fear 1789. 
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Long hefore the eession of Hispa- 
niola to the French, the Spanish go- 
vernment had begun to relax from 
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pidly; the old towns were rebuilt; 
new ones formed, and chapels and 
hermitages (the sure signs of pros- 
perity in Spain, as alehouses are in 
Hingland) began to rear their heads, 
The late queen of Spain, whose 
passions were the mainspring 

the Spanish monarchy, fell in love, 
as every one knows, with Godoy, & 
robust olaicer of the guards; anda 
reign of vigour commenced, as 
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veyed away Hispaniola, the oldest 
American colony of the Spanish 
crown, to the French republick. 
None of the Spanish colonies are 
more loyal; and the most earnest 
remonstrances were made, so much 
iy vain, that they were not even no- 
ticed by the Spanish court, Don 
Emanuel Godoy conceiving (like 
our ministry at home) that true vi- 
gour, and real foree of mind, con- 
sists in neglecting and despising the 
wishes of the people. As they 
eould not live under their old sove- 
reign and laws in St Domingo, the 
greater part of the imhabitants emi- 
grated to Puerto Rico, Cuba, and 
the Spanish main, with the dry 
bones and the embalmed heart of 
the cortes, and the living careases 
of the useless. Ships were freight- 
ed with monks, friars, eremites and 
nuns; and loaded higher than the 
poop with miraculous legs and 
arms, and all the holy fopperies of 
the eatholick church. It was not 
till the latter end of 1801, that le. 
gal delivery was made to Toussaint 
the representative of the French 
people. Don Gartia counteracted 
every thing that could militate a- 
gainst those orders for a peaceful 
cession of the island, which he had 
received from home. Toussaint 
marched in; and his brother Paul 
was quietly invested with the go- 
verameut of what had hitherto been 
the Spanish part of the island 

The cession of the islamd was 
follewed by the usual French erimes, 
of sacrilege, murder, robbery, cru- 


8,000,000 feet Mahogany (two thirds to 


England) 
600 tons Lignumvite 
500 tons Fustick 
400 tons Logwood 
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elty and falsehood; by the loss of 
50,000 Frenchmen; by their final 
expulsion by the English; and by a 
treaty between the English and 
Spaniards, in which the ships of 
the former are, upontheir entry in- 
to the ports of the island, put on 
the same footing as Spanish ships. 
Upon the impertance of the treaty 
to our commerce in general, Mr. 
Walton has some sensible remarks, 
and brings forward some valuable 
information, ‘The quantity of ma- 
hogany this island is capable of 
furnishing, is about 10,000 logs, 
each containing on anaverage, 3000 
feet, or in all, three millions; but 
this year it will exceed that quanti- 
ty. In the year1808, the duty paid 
on mahogany to. our government 
was 26,0801. but, in 1809, it had 
got up to 46,0271. yet the greatest 
resulis of commercial speculation 
have not yet reached England. One 
third of the mahogany furnished by 
St. Domingo goes to the United 
States, and the remainder comes 
over to England; but, formerly, 
there was aconsiderable demand for 
this article in Hambuargh, Holland, 
and the Hanseatick towns; a branch 
of trade that may revive again, if 
Buogaparte, or the pregnant em- 
press, become fond of mahogany ta- 
bles, and inelude them in the list of 
importable articles. The following 
scale will afford an, idea of the 
quantity and prices of those arti. 
cles which the country affords: 


Local rate of Amount of Duty, 
Value. War & Permanent. 


6d. per foot L. 30,416 


60s. per ton 
60s. 500 


4208s. 140 





Annual amount of duties which St. Domingo productions 


pay iu England, in war time 


L. 48,756 0 O 


Besides the above articles, there of coffee; 10,000 hides; and large 


tre shipped annually, 1,000,000 ib. 
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quantities of satin wood, ebony; 
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A 
man, who has had his notes Upon 
St. Domingo furnished up in the 
row; and deemed it necessary, that 
the little he had to say should be 


said with as much parade and em. 





eattle, mill, ship, and building tim- 
ber. ‘I'he material advantage, how- 
ever, to be derived from this com- 
merece, is, that whilst, on the main, 
‘and in the other Spanish islands, 
the import duties aimeunt to more 
than 34 percent. they here do not 
exceed 5 per eent. and the export 6 
per cent. by which means, this port 
might be made a depot for all the 
west coast of Puerte Rico. 

Such is the information afforded 
by Mr. Walton, respecting the pre- 
sent state of St. Domingo. His se- 
eond volume coutains his observa- 
tions on the seitlement of the Spa- 
nish continent. But in this part of 
his work, there seems to be so much 
of book-making;‘ the ‘Travels of 
Humboldt, and the Mercurio Peru- 
‘ano, are so outrageously pillaged, 
and the obligation so little acknow- 
ledged, that we have no kind of 
temptation to pursue our criticisin 
any further. The whole work is 
the production of a very ordinary 


bellishment as possible. ‘That the 
island of Santo Domingo will ever 
be regarded with a wistful eye by 
Franee, there can be no doubts but 
we searcely see any probability of 
her regaining it, unless, indeed, she 
is destined to absorb every thing in 
herempire. St. Domingo eannot 
be given up at a peace; for what 
have the French to offer, but the no- 
mitral manumission of soure of their 
European slaves? If we were to 
speculate upon the future destiny of 
St. Domingo, we should conjecture 
that the Spanish slaves would rise 
upon their masters,and supply fresh 
spirit and aliment for a long and 
bloody contest between the savages 
of every colour, race, and denomi- 
nation. 
Swvit toto Mars impius orbe: 


FROM THE LITERARY PANORAMA, 


FEMALE HEROISM, ASEVINCED DURING THE REIGN OF 
TERROR OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 





IN reviewing Mrs. Bristow’s 
translation of Mons. Legouve’s po- 
em la Merite des Femmes, we ex- 
pressed our surprise at her not in. 
serting those authentick aneedotes, 
which that author had eolleeted 
and added to his notes.—We then 
promised to supply her omission ; 
we now enter on the fulfilment of 
our promise ; they will form an in- 
teresting sequel to the curious nar- 
ratives whieh we eolleeted in our 
first volume, in proof of the cele- 
brated prophecy found after M. de 
la Harpe’s death, among his pa- 
pers. 


It is impossible to reflect, witl 
cut emotion and gratitude, on the 
courageous affection and indefat- 
gable perseverance, which wer? 
displayed by the female sex under 
the reign of terror, towards their 
proscribed husbands, relations, 
friends. First, they petitioned the 
convention in their behalf, to the 
number of 1500 or 1600. After- 
wards, in all the towns where Ine 
careerations and murders (0! 
place, they braved every danger 
made every entreaty, submitted | 
évery sacrifice, tu save, or at o 
to see, and to comfort, the object 
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of their affection ; and more than 


once, When they could neither ob- 
tain their liberty nor protect them, 
they willingly shared their capti- 
vity and death. 1 should be very 
happy to pay a tribute to each of 
those heroines, in reeording her 
name and the instance of her mag- 
nanimity ; but how could I colleet 
accounts of actions so innumerable? 
Jhave, however, gathered some : 
they will be sufficient to attest 
the truth of my _ verses, while 
they witness the kindness of 
those consoling agents, who, in 
days of crime, imitated Providence 
itself. | 

Madame Lefort, in one of the 
western deparfments, trembling for 
the life of her hashand, then im- 
prisoned as a conspirator, bought a 
permission to see him. At dark, 
she flies to him with adouble dress; 
she prevails on him to change apa- 
rel to go outin this disguise, and 
to leave her there. On the next 
day itis discovered that his wife 
has taken his place. ‘The repre- 
sentative addresses her in a menac- 
ing tone, ** wreteh, what have you 
done P’—~** My duty,” says she, 
“ do yours.” 

The same. stiatagem was em- 
ployed at Lyons, when that valiant 
city, reduced to submit to her eon- 
querors, beeame the theatre of tne 
most barbarous executions. One 
of the inhabitants is marked for im- 
prisonment; his wife is apprised of 
it; she hastens to warn him, . gives 
him all her money and jewels, for- 
ces him to eseape,. and puts on the 
dress of this threatened husband. 
The executioners come to demand 
him: his wife dressed like him 
makes her appearance, and is con- 
ducted to the committee. The de- 
ceit heing soon discovered, she is 
examined respecting her husband ; 
she answers that “she has obliged 
him te fly ; and that she glories in 
having exposed her own life to save 
his.’ When threatened with im- 
mediate death, if she does not dis- 
close the road he has taken, her 


answer is: “ Strike whenever you 
like, lam ready.” Sheistold that: 
*- the good of the country requires 
she should give infermation,” she 
exclaims: “ The country does not 
command nature to be outraged.” 

Paris, as well as the depart. 
ments, exhibited wonderful instan- 
ees of connubial affection, 

Madame Lavalette, a prisoner 
in La Bourbe,* with her husband, 
learns that he is about to appear 
before the tribunal ; she runs to 
him, clasps, him by the neck and 
legs, and entreats the gaol Senge 
to let her go with him, This dire 
favor was denied her. 

Madame Davaux obtained it.+ 
Her husband, fermerly lieutenant 
general in the presidial of Riom, 
had been arrested in that town, and 
ordered to be earried tu, the Con- 
eciergerie ; he was overwhelmed 
with age and infirmities. Madame 
Davaux, aware of the fate prepar- 
ed for him, resolved to share the 
bloody sacrifice. No warrant had 
been issved against her; and not 
being eonfined, she jumped upon 
the waggon in which the prisoners 
of the departments were carried to 
Paris, On their arrival, she was 
imprisoned with them, and died 
five months after on the geaffold, by 
the side of her husband, while she 
was embracing him. 

Madaine Lavergne, the wife of 
the commander in Longwy, raised 
her voiee in his favour, before the 
revolutionary tribunal, when he 
was. examined respecting the sur- 
render of that town, Fruitless ex- 
erlion! his sentence was pronounc- 
ed in her presence. She then a- 
bandoned herself to despair. ‘lo 
+» immolated, it was sufficient to 
exelaim “ Vive le Roi!” she made 
it resound through the hall. In 


* La Rourbe, la Conciergerie, le Plessis, 
le Luxembourg, Abbaye, Sevres, Port 
Libre, were houses of arrestation, or pri- 
sons in Paris. 

} Extract from the book entitled La 
Philosophie du Bonheur, of Cit. Delille De- 
salle, author of la Philosophie de la Nayur 
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vain were the judges willing to 
consider her as insang; she persist- 
ed in repeating the exclamation, 
till she obtained her wish and was 
condemned. 

Madame Roland, the minister’s 
wife, pleaded his cause, at the bar 
of the convention, with as much 
fortitude as eloquenee. When ar- 
rested and anable to assist him, she 
bequeathed an example of intrepi- 
dity in death, in the calm with 
which she went to the seaffold. 

Some unfortunate persons were 
brought to Paris, and put in the 
Plessis to be tried, One of them 
had a young and beautiful wife, 
who had not quitted him. 
she was walking in the yard, with 
the otker prisoners, her husband 
was called to the door ofthe prison. 
Anticipating this ‘as the signal for 
his death, she endeavours to follow 
him ; the jailer objects to it; but 
strengthened by her misery, she 
breaks through every thing, runs 
into the arms of her husband, and 
clasps him, to enjoy at least the 
direful comfort of sharing his fate. 
The guards separate them. ‘“ Bar- 
barians,” said she, “still I will 
die;”” instantly she flies to the iron 
door of the prison, violently strikes 
her head against it, and falls ex- 
piring on thie spot. 

Marshal de Mouchy was earried 
to the Luxembourg. No sooner 
was he there, than his wife comes 
in. They observe to her that the 
warrant does not mention her; her 
answer 1s: “* Since my husband is 
imprisoned, I am also a prisoner.’’ 
He is brought before the revoluti- 
onary tribunal; she accompanies 
him. The public aceuser observes 
that she not been subpeenaed ; her 
answer is: * Sinee my husband is 
summoned here, 1 must come also.” 
He is at last sentenced to die; she 
steps with him into the bloody 
eart. The executioners’ tell her 
she is not condemned: * Since my 
husband is condemned,” says she, 
“Tam also.” Without uttering 


While 


—< 


another word, she was exeeuted with 
her husband.* , | 

If, in those horrid days, Hymen 
made every exertion in’ behalf of 
the unfortunate, it may be well con- 
ceived that Love, more impetuoas, 
did not yield to him. 

The mistress of citizen Causse, 
«a merchant in Toulouse, gave aj 
instance of this. © : 

The revolutionary commission of 
that town had condemned him; it 
was dark when his sentence wag 
pronounced ; therefore the exeeuti- 
on was delayed till the next day.— 
His mistress having heard of the 
delay, resolved to take advantage 
of it to deliver him from the hands 
of the executioners. ‘I'lere-was an 
uninhabited house adjoining the 
place where he was to spend the 
night. She, who, during his trial, 
had sold all her property, to pro- 
cure money to lavish in his behalf, 
immediately purehases that house. 
Thither she runs with a trusty 
ehambermaid. They perforate the 
wall adjoining the prison,.and make 
an opening in it large enough for 
the escape of the eaptive whom 
they wish to release, but the neigh- 
borhood being crowded with guards 
how ean their discovery of him be 
prevented ? A military disguise, 
which this eautious friend has 
brought with her, coneeals his es- 
cape. Dressed herself as a gend’ 
armes, she leads him on throagh 
thesentries. - They went thus thro’ 
the town witheut being recognised, 
and gassed by the very place where 
the instrument was preparing which 
was to eut off a head, that Love 
contrived in this manner to pre« 
serve. a 
Leve rescued also a young man 
ef Bordeaux, who had been thrown 
into one ‘of the prisons of that town. 
The pestilential air he ‘breathed 
there, undermined his health; he 
was carried to the hospital, 


* This venerable Duke, the Marshal de 
Mouchy, was upwards of seventy years ¢ 
age ; his.lady was nearly as - old.—Ediior. 
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young nurse was ordered tu attend 
ot him. To a handsome face he 
joined the advantages of a birth 
aud fortune. At first, his pleasin: 
countenance interested her, and 
when he had acquainted her with 
ali his misfortunes and forebodings, 
pity completed what tender sympa- 
thy began. She resolved to effect 
his eseape. After imparting her 
design to him, without avowing her 
partiality, she advised him to feign 
as if he were in violent eonvulsi- 
ons and expiring. ‘The young man 
acted jhe part allofted to him. Sis- 
ter Theresa, according to custom, 
spread the sheet over his head. 
The physician came at the usual 
hour; she told him the patient had 


just breathed his last: he went away 


without suspecting her deception. 
At dark sister Theresa pretended 
that the corpse had been claimed, 
for the instruetion of the young sur- 
geons, and she had it brought to the 
hall’ for dissection, When he was 
there she gave him a suit of elothes 
belonging to a surgeon who was in 
the seeret: and in this disguise he 
escaped without notice. “The fraud 
was not discovered till the next 
day, ‘Sister Theresa was examin- 
ed; and using no dissimulation, so 
awful was her eandour, that she 
was spared. - Meanwhile, she had 
inspired the young Bordelese with 
a passion still stronger than her 
own; he induced her to come to his 
retreat; and there, on his knees, he 
entreated her to embellish the days 
she had preserved, by consenting to 
be his wife; as may be readily con- 
ceived, she did not refuse; since 
she was receiving as much happi- 
ness as she conferred. ‘They went 
together to Spain, where they were 
married. 

Madame C r could prove her 
love to Cit. Boyer ouly by dying 
with him. They were isobrinrned 
together in Paris. One day Boyer 
was summoned before the tribunal, 
as a witness. fis fellow prisoners 
thought they should not see him 
any more, and the looks of all were 





directed towards his mistress. She 
séemed to be composed, and retired 
to write. ne of her friends, sus- 
pecting that this apparent calm 

might conceal a daring ‘design, 
watched her, and intercepted a let- 
ter which she had written to the 
publick accuser. By this letter he 
was informed of every feeling of 
her burning heart. Madame C—r 
expressed in it her wishes for 
the restoration of royalty,’ which 
was the same as calling for death; 
she expected it. But as she ‘re- 
ecived no answer, she was afraid 
her letter had been iptereepted; 
she wrote another and took 
every care that it might reach 
its destination. In the mean 
while the journals were kept out of. 
her sight, because Buyer was on 
the list of these who had been exe- 
euted. She said to her friends: I 
know he isno more,do not deceive 
me, I have courage. ‘They at 
length confessed the truth. She re- 
ceived this last blow with the 
greatest fortitude; and retired again 
to her apartments: there she read 
over ounce more her lover’s letters, 
of which she made a girdle round 
her waist, and spent the remainder 
of the night in lamenting him. On 
the next “day, she dressed herself 
with great nicety, and while at 
breakfast with the other prisoners, 
she heard the bell ringing. ‘It is 
me whom they come to fetch,” ex- 
claimed she joyfully, “Farewell 
iny friends; Fam happyyIam going 
to follow him.” She then eut off her 
beautiful hair, & divided it among 
her friends, She gave a ring to one 
of them, a neckiace to another, and 
after -hegging that they would 
sometimes look at these presents, 
she took her ‘leave. ‘ She ran to the 
tribunal; she was asked if she was 
the author of the letter’ which she 
was ealled to account for: Ves, 
Monsters! I directed it’ to you; you 
have murdered my lover; strike me 
now; here is my head. When on 
the scaffold she exclaimed: here, he 
perished yesterday, at the same 
hour; I see his blaod; come, executi- 
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oner, and. mia that of his lover’s 
with #! After uttering these words 
she tendered her neek to the bleo- 
dy axe, repeating to her last mo- 
ment the name she held so dear. 
Another woman distinguished 
herself; after the death of her loy- 
er, by au action of a different na- 
ture but no less affeetionate. She 
had witnessed the execution of the 
unfortunate, on whem her affeetion 
was fixed. She followed his re- 
mains to the place where they were 
to be buried with those of several 
ethers. . There she entices the eu- 
idity of the gravedigger to obtain 
the head of a beloyed "vietinn. and 
tells him:—“Eyes full of love, 
which death has just now extin- 
guished, the finest hair in the world 
youthful graces withered by sorrow 
such is the picture of the one I want 
400 Louis d’or will be tie reward of 
such a service.” ‘The head was 
promised. She came again alone 
and trembling, to receive it in a 
valuable veil. But nature was not 
so strong as love. Exhausted by 
such struggles, this fond lover fell 
down at the eorner of Rue St. Flo. 
rentin,and to the terrified eyes of 
beholders revealed her secret, and 
what she was carrying. She was 
sent before the tribunal, where the 
jadges made a charge against her, 
of what ought to have exeited their 
sympathy; and she went to the seaf- 
fold, in the eonsaling hope of find- 
ing in another world the objeet 
which had animated her with such 
a delirious passion! 
Fraternal affection inspired also 
acrifces., 
The sister of a bookseller in Pa- 
ris. of the name of Gatry, being 
present when her brother was con- 
demned, exclaimed Vive le Roi! 
within the court itself. She want- 
ed to die with him; bat this sad sa- 
tisfaction was denied her, and her 
execution was delayed till the next 
day. 
Mademoiselle Maille, confined 
Rue de Sevres, sacrificed herself 
for her sister in law, She weut to 


we 
the yard with the other prisoners, 
to et the names of the condemn. 
ed called over; her name being pro- 
nounced, she steps forward, but ob, 
serves that the surname not belong. 
ing to her, must apply to another 
person. She is asked whether she 
kuows who that person is? [it wag 
her sister in law] she remains si- 
lent; she is ordered to disclose her 
retreat. “J do not wish for death,” 
says she, ‘hut I prefer it a thousand 
times to the shame of saving myself 
at the expence of another; I am 
ready to follow you.” 

After the surrender of Lyons 
five prisoners escaped froma dun- 
geon called the Cave of Death; the 
sisters of young Porral facilitated 
their evasion. They gave a part 
of their fortune to obtain aecess to 
their brother, and through the 
greatest dangers visited him seve. 
ral times, and procured him the 
necessary implements: young Por- 
ral made use of them with as mueh 
suceess as boldness, and soon came 
with his four fellow prisuners. to 
thank his sisters, who assisted him 
to elude the search which his flight 
oecasioned. 

[A very particular aecount of 
this evasion, with many others; 
some of them conducted with won- 
derful dexterity, was published at 
Lyons, after the reign of terrour 
had subsided. It shows to what re- 
volutionary principles may be ime 
pelled.} 

Madame Exrrzasetu eould have 
avoided the dangers which threat- 
ened the Bourbons, by joining those 
of her brothers who emigrated 
from France; but she rather re- 
nounced all thought of herself 
than forsake the most unfortunate 
of them. She was exeeuted soon 
after the king, with the plaeidity 
of mild innoeenece. When carry- 
ing to the seaffold, her neck hand- 
kerchief fell off; being thus exposed 
to the gaze of the crowd, she ad- 
dressed to the executioner these 
memorable words: * In the name of 
decency cover my bosom.” 
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Mademoiselle de Bussy and Ma- 
demoiselle de Brion, one aged 15, 
and the ether 19, had botli accom 
panied their mothers to a prison.— 
‘They were not prisoners, and might 
have gone out ; but they preferred 
toshare their ¢aptivity, and the 
deeree ordering the expulsion of 
the nobility from Paris, forced them 
to part from them. ‘They shed 
tears, and every day, in the country 
where they breathed pure air, they 
were heard to regrét the insalubri- 
ty of that horrid abode, out of 
which they had been violently dri- 
ven away. 

Madame Grimoard, now Ma- 
dame Potier, showed also a most 
affecting anxiety fer her mother, 
Madame Lachaleaussiere. She 
had been sent to another prison.— 
She begged, though she was preg- 
nant, to be eatried to Port Libre, 
tv accompany her mother aud take 
eare of her; but she found her in 
close confinement, aad treated with 
the greatest cruelty. She was se 
shocked at it, that at intervals her 
mind was deranged, She negleet- 
ed her dress, and in her delivinn, 
at which every heart was moved, 
she stood for some time on a spot, 
louking around her without secing 
any body. Sighs heaved her bo- 
som, and her face and body were 
distorted with convulsions, ‘hen 
she arose suddenly, darted through 
the passages, and sat down on the 
siairs, near the door of the dungeon 
wiiere her mother was. ‘There she 
lisieued a Jong while, and when 
she heard nothing. she sizhed, shed 
tears, and in a low tone said sor- 
rewfully : Oh my mother, my fond, 
my unfortunate mother! When she 
heard her walk o: move, she con- 
versed with her, and to protons the 
dire pleasure of such an inter- 
course, she remained for several 
hours on the landing place. She 
was not satisfied with talking ; she 
earried, every day, to her mother, 
some of lier own vietuals, which 
was giving her life, as they some- 
times forgut to feed the unfortunate 


woman. But when she came to re- 
quest the turnkeys to open the dua- 
geon to her, how many brutal re- 
fusals, disgusting interregations, 
and indeeent jokes, had she not to 
endure to obtain the favour? She 
disregarded them,and suffered eve- 
ry thing, in order to earry food te 
her mother, and to embrace her for 
a few moments. It seemed as if ma- 
ternal anxiety were wholly trans- 
fused into.the bosom of this affecti- 
onate danghter! The same praise 
is due to Mademoiselle Delleglan. 
Her father, whe was ordered to be 
removed from a dungeon in Lyons, 
to the Conciergerie, was setting 
out for Paris. She had not left 
him; she asked. leave to travel ia 
tie same coach with him; she eould 
not obtaim it; but does the heart 
acknowledge any obstacles ? Al- 
though ler constitution was very 
weak, she walked all the way, fol- 
lowing the eart upon which her fa- 
ther was, the whole journey of 
more than 100 leagues, and never 
losing sight of him, but to prepare 
his vietuals, or te fetch a blanket 
for him to sleep on, when he arriv- 
ed at the different prisons on the 
roads. She never ceased to accom- 
pany him, aad to supply all his 
wants, till he reached the Concier- 
gerie; when she was separated from 
him. As she had been ased to in. 
spire the jailers with compassion, 
she did not despair of being able to 
disarm the oppressors. For three 
months she applied every morning 
tothe moat powerful members of 
the commitiee of public safety, and 
at last prevailed on them te release 
her father. She set off with him 
for Lyous, glorying in having de- 
livered him; bat Heaven did not 
allow her to reap the fruit of her 
exertions. She was taken ill on 
the road, being exhausted by fa- 
tigue, mad list her own life, after 
havi ing saved that of her father. 
Made noiselle de la Rochefou- 
eanld displayed no less courage im 
behalf of her father. She had 
been sentenced with him, in the 
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Vendean war; but she contrived his 
escape. She hid him in the house 
ef a workman, who had been their 
servant, and concealed herself 
somewhere else. “hus they lived, 
free from the persecutors; but as 
their property had been confiseated 
and pity was easily tired, their re- 
sources were soon exhausted, Mille 
de la Rochefoucauld was informed 
that her father was nearly perish- 
ing for want. Being reduced te 
the same extremity, and uvable to 
assist him, she devoted herseif for 
him. A republican general hap- 
pened to pass through the towa 
where she had retired. She in- 
forms him, in a most affecting let- 
ter, of the lameutable situation of 
her father, and offers to appear 
aud undergo the execution of the 
sentence pronounced against her, 
provided he engages immediately 
to assist the expiring old man. 
The warrior hastens to her, not as 
an cnemy, but as a protector.* He 
gave assistance to the father; saved 
the daughter; and after the 9th of 
‘Thermidor, he had them reinstated 
in their property, by obtaining the 
revision of their trial. 

The action of the young Mlle. 
Bois-Berenger is no less admirable, 
and perhaps, still more affecting. 
Her father, mother, and sister, had 
been served with a warrant of ae- 
cusation. She alone appeared to 
have been forgotten by the mur- 
derers of her family. How many 
tears did this sad distinetion cost 
her? In her despair she exelaimed: 
L am then doomed to survive you! 
We shall not die together! She tore 
her hair. she embraced, suceessive- 
ly, her father, her mother, and sis- 


* Why M. le Gouve has not gratified 
Jandable curiosity, by distinguishing, be- 
yond mistake, this honour to humanity, 
we know not, unless the fear of incurring 
the displeasure of his Corsican master. 
We, however, will supply his deficiency, 
and are proud to boast, that it was one of 
our friends who performed this meritori- 
ous act, at Ancenis, in Britanny. It was 
general Danican, author of a work, enti- 
tied, Les Brigands acmasqucs. 


ter, and bitterly repeated: We shall 
not then die together! The wished 
for warrant against her comes; ne 
more grief,” no more tears; trans. 
yeeses with joy,she embraces again 
ier parents, exclaimiag: I¥e@ shail 
die together! It seemed as if she 
hadin her hands their liberty and 
herown. She put oo a handsome 
dress, as if she was going to un en- 
tertainment, and with her own 
bauds eut off the locks of her 
eharming bair. When they left 
the Conciergerie. she was pressing 
in her arms her unfortunate mo- 
ther, whose dejection was her only 
affliction; and she supported her 
sinking heart till they were on the 
sealfold. “Be comforted,” said she, 
‘you do not leave the least regret 
behiud; your whole family goes 
with you, and you will soon receive 
the reward of your virtue.” 

With the same fortitude Mlle. de 
Malesey, whose graces equalled 
her beauty, acted towards her fa- 
ther whea he was condemned. She 
constantly attended him; she com- 
forted him till he reeeived the fatal 
blow, aud then willingly laid her 
own head under the same axe, 

There were many women whom 
humanity alone inspired with this 
noble contempt of life, which others 
nanifested from attachment to a 
sacred affinity. 

Some time after the 31st of May, 
citizen Lanjuinais, an outlaw, went 
to Rennes, to shelter himself in the 
house of his mother, who had ne 
other servant at that time than an 
old chambermaid, He thought it 
necessary to conceal the truth from 
the latter ; but one day reading in 
the newspapers that Guadet had 
been executed at Bordeaux, and 
that the same proseription attached 
to those of his friends who had re- 
ceived him, and even to the ser- 
vants who had not made known his 
retreat, Lanjuinais perceives the 
the danger to which his presence 
might expose his mother’s servant. 
He, therefore, resolves, at the risk 
of his own life, to guard heragaivst 
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jt. He reveals his situationto her; 
and warning her of what she has 
to apprehend, recommends her to 
goaway, and to be silent. Her an- 
swer is, that she will never leave 
him while he is in danger; and that 
she cares not for death, if she must 
lose him. In vain does he remon- 
strate. She earnestly solicits the 
happiness to stay with her master 
tothe last moment. Lanjuinais, 
deeply affected, yielded, and eon- 
trived, with the help of this wo- 
man’s dexterity, to stay thtre till 
theoverthrowof Robespierre; when 
the safety of her mistress’s son 
was the reward of her virtuous ob- 
stinacy, 

Mary, a servant in one of the 
goals in Bordeaux, inspired two 
young men with confidence, by her 
kind behaviour towards those who 
were detained there, ‘They appli- 
el to her to make their eseape, and 
she agreed to facilitate it. When 
they were going away, they offered 
her an assignat of 500 livres each, 
as a token of their gratitude. She 
felt affronted, and said: “Vou do 
not deserve my assistance, since you 
esteem me so little as to think Tam 
prompted by motives of vile imter- 
est.” ‘They observed, in vain, that 
the offer was made simply to enable 
her to fly, without beiug exposed to 
want, if she was suspected of hav- 
ing been privy to their eseape; but 
they soon perceived they must 
speak no more of money, The 
therefore, yielded, kissed her, and 
departed. 

Mad. Boyer, a milliner in Mar- 
seilles, was brought before the com- 
mission, te give evidence on the tri- 
alof aeulprit who had actually 
committed the revolutionary crime 
which he wascharged with. ‘Think- 
ing she might save him, she de- 
0 in his favour, and lost her 
ife for this generous perjury. 

In Brest, a man unknown to 
Mad. Ruvilly, entered her house, to 
ask a shelter against proscription. 
He was 80 years old. Endowed 
With a tender heart, she made no 


Qq 


inquiry, and did not consider the 
danger connected with his visit. 
He was unhappy; that was suffici- 
ent; she readily hid him, and paid 
him every attention. Two days 
after the old man came to take his 
leave of her. Mad. Ruvilly, who 
delicately had refrained from put- 
ting any question to him, shows 
some astonishment. He confesses 


that he is a priest, and on that ac-. 


count only, devoted to proseriptiong 
but he is fearful lest a longer stay 
might bring it upon her also: “.4/- 
low me,” says he, **by going away, 
to preserve you fromthe danger you 
are exposed to, for having received 
me, and to spare myself the grief of 
having brought ruin upon you.’? 
“But where will you go?” “God 
knows!” ‘What! you have ne 
place to go to, and yet you wish me 
to let you goaway! No! The more 
your situation is dangerous to me, 
the more I am interested in it. IF 
beg you will wait in this house till 
the times become more settled.”” The 
old man refused; and, in spite of 
the most earnest entreaties, was the 
conqueror in this generous struggle. 
Mad. Desmarets, Mad. Ravilly’s 
sister, was then with her. ‘She 
witnessed the affeeting scene, and 
kept the secret. But the {eyes of 
tyranny are always watchful, and 
Ya was soon informed against, om 
account of that hospitable action. 
Mad. Ruvilly, before her judges, 
gloried in the service she had ren- 
dered; and her only affliction was 
to see her sister condemned for not 
having denounced her. These two 
women underwent their fate, proud 
of being punished for an aet of ge- 
nerosity. 

Mad. Payssae, who lived in Pa- 
ris, did more than grant hospitality; 
she offered it. ‘The respectable 
Rabaud de Saint Etienne, was out. 
lawed in consequence of the events 
of the 31st of May. Mad. Payssae 
offered him a shelter in her house; 
his remonstrances respecting the 
danger to which his aeceptanece 
would expose her, were useless; she 
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insisted, and overcame Rabaud’s 
reluctance. He was afterwards 
discovered in her house, aud she 
soon followed him to the seaffold, 
no less courageously than she had 
braved the peril. 

The celebrated Condorcet was 
proceeded against at the same pe- 
riod. A female friend offered to 
hide him. He refased, saying: 
You would be deprived of the bene- 
fit of the law! Oh! said she, am I to 
be deprived of the benefit of huma- 
nity? This answer did not shake 
his determination; and, some time 
after, he was found murdered by 
his own hands,* in a village near 
Paris. 

Mad. La Jai, a bookseller in Pa- 
ris, was more successful. She gave 
shelter to citizen Doulcet Ponte- 
eoulant, and so effeetual was her 
zeal, that she saved his life and her 
own. 

The niece of a sexton in Brus- 
sels succeeded, likewise, in giving 
assistance toa Frenehman who had 
fled to that city during those bluody 
days. It was after the battle of 
Fleurus, when the French troops 
entered Belgium. Fearful of being 
apprehended in Brussels, he was 
leaving it. A young girl, who was 
sittiag at a door, prompted bya 
sympathy for the ual beienn stopt 





him, exclaiming: Fou are lost if 


you 50 further! If I go back, Iam 
ast also! Then come inhere. He 
went in. After informing him, that 
they were in the house of her unele, 
who would not permit her to save 
him, if he knew it, she conducted 
him to a barn, where he concealed 
himself. Seareely was it night, 
when a party of soldiers came to 
sieep there. The niece followed 
them unperceived; and, as soon as 
they were asleep, she tried to’ex- 
tricate the Frenchman from such a 
perilous place; but, as he was es- 
eaping, one of the soldiers awoke 
and took himby the hand. On this 
she stepped between them, saying: 


* See his Memoirs. 


Let me go, itis I who am come. She 
needed not say more. ‘The soldier, 
deceived by the female voice, let 
his captive go. She conducted the 
latter to her own room, from whenee, 
taking the keys of the church, and 
carrying a lamp in her hand, she 
opened that building to him. ‘They 
came to a chapel, which the ravage 
of war had despoiled of its orna- 
ments; behind the altar was a trap- 
door, not easily perceivable. She 
lifted it up, and said: “You see this 
dark staircase; it leads to a vault, 
in which the remains of an illus. 
trious family are deposited. It is 
very likely that nobody will so 
much as suspect that you are there, 
Have fortitude enough to remain 
there, till a favourable opportunity 
offers for your escape.” The 
Frenchman entered without hesita- 
tion. What was his surprise, 
when the first objeets he perceived, 
by the light of the lamp, were the 
armorial bearings of his own fami- 
ly, originally of this country! He 
recognises the tombs of his forefa- 
thers! He salutes them respectful- 
ly, and with the most lively emoti- 
ons, lays his hands upon these ve- 
nerated marbles. His- conductress 
left him under those impressiors. 
The delight they imparted, and 
particularly the hope of seeing 
again a fond wife, rendered him, 
for some time, unmindful of his a- 
bode. ‘I'wo days had elapsed, and 
his deliverer had not returned. He 
knew not what to think. At ene 
moment he was terrified, lest he 
had fallen a victim to her generosi- 
ty. At another, he feared lest she 
had forgotten him. ‘These painful 
feelings were quickened by those. of 
hunger; and he had no other pros- 
pect than that of adeath still more 
dreadful than what he had avoided. 
His strength failed, and he sunk al- 
most senseless on the tomb of one 
of his ancestors. Suddenly, he 
heard anoise. It was the voice o 
his kind deliverer, who was calling 
him. Overcome with joy, as we 

as with weakness, he could not aa 
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swer. She believed he was dead, 
and sighing, let the trap door fall 
down again. The unfortunate 
young man, exceedingly terrified, 
made an exertion, and screamed 
aloud. She heard it, and came 
back. She immediately gave him 
food, and explained the cause of 
her delay; adding, that precautions 
were now so well taken, that the 
same should not happen again. 
She was leaving him, when she 
heard the noise of the arms. She 
precipitately went down again, bid- 
ding the Frenchman be silent. In 
fact, anumber of armed men were 
at that moment conducted there by 
the sexton, who had been charged 
with having secreted an emigrant 
in the church, that they might 
rearch for him. They examined 
every where; they even trod upon 
the trap door, What a moment 
for the two prisoners! Every step 
resounded in their hearts, and was 
felt as a forerunner of their fate. 
But the noise by degrees diminish- 
ed,and atlength was heard no more. 
The niece ventured out with the 
greatest cautionand anxiety. After 
informing her guest, to make him 
easy, she withdrew. On the ensu- 
ing days she regularly earried food 
tohim. He remained a long time 
in the vault, under the eare of this 
benevolent girl. More quiet days 
arrived; and she informed him of 
the change. He bid a tender and 
respectful farewell to the remains 
of his ancestors, which had protect- 
ed him; quitted the vault, reached 
his country, and soon joined a wife, 
whose society and affection made 
him still more grateful for the ser- 
vice rendered him by his generous 
deliverer. 

The sublime action of Mile. de 
Sombreuil, amid the massacres of 
September, is too well known, for 
me to dwell long upon it. Never- 
theless, it is but just that I record 
here, another proof of her magna- 
nimity. One of the murderers, as 
the condition of her father’s deli- 
verance, insisted on her drinking a 





glass of blood. Filial love gave 
her strength to submit to this hor- 
rid proposal. She afterwards ex- 
perienced frequent fits, which re- 
turned at regular periods. She 
persevered in her constant attenti- 
on to her father, and shared his 
captivity, when, in the days of ter- 
rour, he was incarcerated again, 
When she first appeared amon 
the other prisoners, all fixed their 
eyes upon her, and allwept. Eve- 
ry heart paid her the tribute due to 
virtue. A sentiment addressed to 
her by Mad. de Rosamhe, is eredit- 
able to both. She was going out 
of the prison with the venerable 
Malesherbes, to appear before the 
court; when she perceived Mile. de 
Sombreuil. ‘* You have had the 
glory of saving your father,” said 
she, ‘‘and I have the eomfort of go- 
ing to die with mine.”* 

The daughter of the respectable 
Cazottet saved him, also, from the 
hands of the murderers in the pri- 
sons. Her action is less known 
than the other, but the particulars 
of it are not less interesting. Some 
days before the 2d of September, 
Mile. Cazotte, who had been im. 
prisoned with her father, in the. 
abbey, was aequitted; but she would 
nét leave him there alone, and 
without assistance. She wasal- 
lowed to stay with him. Those 
days came, in which fell so many 
Frenchmen. On the eve preceding 
Mademoisselle Cazotte’s lovely 


*See more particulars in the memoirs 
of M. de Malesherbes, who, with his 
daughter and grandchild, were guillotined 
merely because he had been one of the 
counsel to Louis XVI. The exalted con- 
duct of this venerable oldman was an ho- 
nour to human nature. His expression of 
fidelity to his sovereign ought to be writ- 
ten in letters ef gold: “They will never 
forgive me for defending the hapless Lou- 
is XVI! Nevertheless, I solemnty protest, 
that I glory in sacrificing my life for him; 
and, far from repenting that act, would 
again do the same, were it again to be 
done.” 

+ The author of several very pleasing 
works, such as “Olivier, le Diable Amou- 
reux, &c. 
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face, innocent mind, and lively dis- 
course, had raised feelings of sym- 
pathy in some of the Marseillois, 
who guarded the interior of the 
abbey. They assisted her in sav- 
ing Cazotte. This old man, being 
condemned, after thirty hours of 
massacre, was about to fall beneath 
the blows of a crowd of assassins. 
His daughter rushes among them, 
her countenance pale, but still more 
lovely in her disorder and tears, 
exelaiming: “You shall not reach 
my father, but after piercing thro* 
my heart.” A single voice cries 
out: *“pardon;”’ a hundred vaices re- 
peat the exclamation; the Marseil- 
fois open a passage for Mile. Ca. 
zotte, who earries off her father, 
and restores him to his family. 
Her triumph did not last long, On 
the t#2th of September, Cazotte 
was again thrown into prison. His 
daughter accompanies him to the 
Consiergerie; but the door, opened 
to admit her father, is rudely shut 
againsther. She applies to the 
municipality, and to the minister 
of the interiour. After many tears 
and entreaties, she at last obtains 
Jeave to attend on her father. She 
remained night and day near him, 
leaving him only to supplieate the 
judges im his favour, or to prepare 
his defence. She had already pro- 
cured the assistance of those Mar- 
seillois, to whom she had been so 
greatly indebted in the former dan- 
ger. She had already assembled 
many women, who had engaged to 
support her; she was begianing to 
indulge some hopes, when she was 
ordered into close confinement, Ca- 
zotte’s enemies. dreaded so much 
her zeal, that they considered this 
as absolutely necessary, to prevent 
his escaping a second time. In fact, 
during the absence of his daughter, 


they murdered that man, whose old 
age and talents they should have 
respected; they should have res- 
pected, too, the terrors of that 
dreadful scene of death, which dur- 
ing the horrors of September, hung 
over his head for six and thirt 
hours. Mademoiselle Cazotte had 
then no other comfort left, but that 
of soothing the sorrows of her mo- 
ther; a duty which she now fulfils 
with all the nice and tender feelings 
which nature has bestowed on her, 
In the course of these anecdotes, 
M. le. Gouve informs us, that ne 


-obstacle prevented the women from 


attending at the prisons. Every 
day, and in every season, the gar- 
den of the Luxumbourg was crowd- 
ed with women, who, in spite of ex- 
cessive heat or cold, rain or wind, 
were spending the morning there, 


in expectation of seeing, for a’sin-' 


gle moment, either at a window, or 
on the roof of the building, their 
fathers, brothers, or husbands, re- 
tained there, to direct towards 
them, or to receive from them, a 
Jook, a gesture, or any token of af- 
fection or coneern.- Some of them 
did more. On the autside of pri- 
sons from which sewers issued, 
they stooped over these infeetious 
streams, to converse with a friend 
or relative, and remove from their 
minds a distrust too natural in mis- 
fortune. Who, then, can refrain 
from joining in unison with the last 
four dines of M. le Gouve's poem, 
la Merite des Femmes, as a just tri- 
bute to the fair sex? 


Rexiens de ton erreur, Toi qui veux les 
fletrir; 

Sache les respecter autant que les cherir; 

Bt, si la voix du sang n’est point une 
chimere, 

Tombe aux pieds de cx Sexe, a qui te 
dois ta Maus! 
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To the Editor of the Freemason’s Magazine. 


SIR, 


Fermit me to send you, for the amusement of your readers, a Grecian story, full as ex- 


traordinary as any that the Persian annals can produce. Herodotus assures us that 


he had it from the Egyptian priests; but even Herodotus thinks some part of it in- 


credible. Other people, perhaps, will think the whole so. Ihave not translated it 


with servility; but I have omitted no one fact, nor have varied from any essential 


point of the original. Where a little circumstance could give a greater resemblance 


of truth, I have inserted it, but always witha strict view to probable veracity. 


PROTEUS, king of Egypt, was 
succeeded by Rhamsinitus, the rich- 
est and most magnificent prince 
that ever sat on the Egyptian 
throne. He took great delight in 
looking at his treasure; and-that he 
might indulge himself in seeing it 
all together, and at one view, he 
built, adjoining to his palace, a 
large apartment, on purpose to 
contain the great quantity of silver 
which he had amassed. The build- 
ing was square, and entirely of 
stone. Three of its walls were en- 
closed by the palace, the fourth was 
next the street. In that wall the 
architect, unknown to the king, had 
left one of the stones in so loose a 
manner, that whoever knew the ex- 
act plaee could take the stone out, 
and make his entrance through the 
eavity whiich it had filled. ‘To all 
other persens except those who 
were in the secret, the building ap- 
peared perfect and impenetrable. 
The royal repository was complet- 
ed much to the king’s satisfkttion, 
who immediately plaeed all his 
treasures there, and searee failed a 
single day to delight his eyes with 
the choicest objects of his heart. 
The subtle architect of edifice did 
not live to enjoy the fruits of his 
skill and eraftiness. Not‘long af- 
ter he had finished the iegal store- 
house he was taken ill, and, grow- 
ing worse and werse, soon found 
himself beyond all hopes of recpve- 


ry. ~ Perceiving the inevitable ap- 
proaches of death, he hastened to 
send for his two.sons, without any 
other witnesses to see him die; and 
in his last expiring moments he di- 
vulged to them the great seeret of 
the disjointed stone in the treasury; 
he explained to them in what man- 
ner to remove and to replace it, 
and he omitted no instructions that 
were necessary for them to observe. 
This done, he breathed his last, 
leaving his sons, as he hoped, opu- 
lent as the king himself. 

The father’s body was searce 
cold, when his sons, by the help of 
a very dark night, made their first 
essay in putting their father’s diree- 
tions into practice. ‘They succeed- 
ed without difficulty: and from time 
to time they repeated their practice 
and enjoyed their success. Rham- 
sinitus, whose head and heart were 
eonstantly fixed upon his riches, ob- 
served in a few days great diminu- 
tions in his several heaps of silver. 
His surprise was inexpressible. He 
was robbed, but by whom was im- 
possible to guess. Surmise itself 
was at a loss how to imagine eithee 
the persons or the manner. The a- 
partment was whole; every part of 
the treasury perfectly secured to all 
appearance; yet when the king, in 
the greatest anxiety, repeated bis. 
visits, he still perceived a continued 
deprivation of his treasures. The 
avaricjous are generally politic. 
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Policy seldom fails to nourish the 
reots of avarice. Rhamsinitus 
smothered his uneasiness, and ap- 
peared blind to his loss; but seeret- 
ly ordered nets to be prepared, and 


spread over the money vessels in 


such a manner as to entrap the 
thief, and keep him prisoner till 
the king returned. This was done 
with the greatest secrecy. ‘The 
two brothers came back to their 
source of plenty. One of them en- 
tered the treasury. while the other 
stayed without. He who entered 
was presently taken in a snare. 
When he perceived his doom ine- 
vitable, with a magnanimity that in 
a good cause must have been high- 
ly applauded, he ealled to his bro- 
ther, and spoke to him to this pur- 
pose: “I am taken. Cut off my 
head that my person may not be 
discovered. By this means one of 
us will escape with life. In any 
other case we must both suffer a 
ainfal ignominious death.” Ne- 
cessity obliged the unwilling brother 
toobey. He eut off the head, took 
it away with him, and replaced the 
stone, 

Rhamsinitus, at the sight of a 
dead body in his treasury without 
ahead, was not more astonished 
than disappointed. He examined 
the edifiee over andover. All was 
intire; not the least aperture to be 
pereeived, where any person had 
come in ur gone out. ‘The king’s 
perplexity was as excessive as the 
cause of it was extraordinary. He 
went away; but first gave orders 
that the headless trank should be 
hanged upon the outward wall, and 
guards placed there, whv' should 
seize, and immediately bring before 
him, any person appearing sorrow- 
ful at the spectacle, or showing the 
Jeast signs of pity towards the 
corpse. 

The body was no sooner exposed 
and hung upon the wall, than the 
mother, who was in possession of 
the head, positively enjoined her 
surviving son to take down his bro- 
ther’s body, and bring it to her. In 


vain he endeavored to persuade her 
from such a thought; in vain he re- 
presented to her the danger of the 
attempt. The more he seemed to 
refuse, the more she persisted in her 
demand. Her passion even earried 
her so far, as to threaten, in case o 


his disobedience, to throw herself 


at the feet of Rhamsinitus, and to 
diseover to him the remaining thief 
that had robbed his treasury. 

The son finding every expostula- 
tion andevery reasonable argument 
fruitless, resolved to undertake the 
hazardous enterprise. ‘To this pur- 
pose he loaded several asses with 
skins filled with wine, and driving 
them towards the place where the 
guards were posted, he privately 
broke some of the skins, and let 
the wine flow about as it might, 
‘The guards, who were near enough 
to perceive the disaster, immediate- 
ly rai with pots to cateh the wine 
and drink it. ‘The owner, with the 
utmost vehemezee, implored them 
to desist. They were as deaf, as 
he wished them, to all his mtrea- 
ties, Instead of assisting him, they 
only helped to consume his store. 
By this means they presently be- 
eame intoxicated; which he pereeiy- 
ing resolved to pursue his conquest; 
and pretending in a sudden fit of 
good humour to be eontented with 
his loss, and te be pleased with 
their company, sat down amongst 
them, and genereusly opened a 
fresh skin of wine for their drink- 
ing. This had the desired effect; 
they all fellinto the depth of drunk- 
enness, and lay dead asleep upon 
the pavement.. Finding each of 
them sufficiently dosed, he took 
down his brother’s dead body, and 
by way of triumphal derision shav- 
ed every soldier upon the right 
cheek; then earrying away the 
corpse upon one of his asses, he 
brought it te his mother, in filial 
obedience to the unreasonable re- 

nest. 

So far Herodotus seems to believe 
the story true; nor, indeed, is it 


quite beyond the bounds of probabi- 
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jity. Herodotus.doubts the sequel, 
but continues the narration to this 
urpose. 

Rhamsinitus, more and more dis- 
appointed and enraged at this new 
and insolent aitifice, resolved at 
any rate, even af the dearest, to 
purchase the discovery of so dex- 
trous, so beld, and so successful an 
offender. He ordered his daughter 
to prostitute herself in the regal 
palace to all comers indifferently, 
on those conditions, that every per- 
son should first swear to discover to 
her the most iniquitous actions of 
his life. The thief, who well knew 
to what purpose sucha strange pro- 
stitution, accompanied by such ex- 
traordinary injunctions, had been 
made, resolved onee more to elude 
the deep designs of the Egyptian 
monarch. He eut off the arm from 
the bedy of a man newly expired, 
and put it under his eloak, earrying 
it with him in that concealment to 
the daughter of Rhamsinitus. At 
his arrival he was sworn aud ques- 
tioned in the manner he expected, 
that the most iniquitous action he 
had ever done was cutting off his 
brother’s head in the treasury; and 
that his most subtle, was his method 
of intoxicating the guards, and 
conveying away his brother’s 
corpse, while they were asleep. 
The princess immediately endea- 
vored to seize him, The chamber 
was dark, and heing faveured by 
that obseurity, lic left the dead 
hand in hers; and while she thought 
she held him fast, he withdrew 
himself from her, and fortunately 
made his eseape out of the palace. 

This new event had a new effect 
upon the king. He was resolved to 
pardon him; and caused a procla- 
mation to be published, that if he 
would discover himself, he should 
not only reeeive pardon, but a very 
great reward from Rhamsinitus. 
In reliance upon the royal promise, 
the thief came to the palace, and 
made an ample discovery of himself 
and of his transaetions; and Rham- 
Sinitus, acoerding tv his declaration 


not only pardoned him, but gave to 
him in marriage the princess his 
only daughter. 

Allowing the truth of those last 
circumstauces, 1 mean the pardon 
and marriage, 1 must own I think 
the behaviour of Rhamsinitus mach 
more honorable and_ prince like 
than the behaviour of pope Sextus 
Quintius, in consequence of a de- 
claration he had published, to for- 
give and reward the author of a 
pasquinade. The story, as 1 re- 
member to have read it in Gregoria 
Leti, is this: 

Pasquin appeared one day ina 
dirty shirt. Marforio asked him 
why his linen was so dirty. His 
answer was, “because the pope has 
made my faundress a_priicess.” 
Sextus Quintius was of extreme 
low birth; he had even been a hog- 
driver. His sister to get her bread 
had been. a laundress. On the bro- 
ther’s promotion to the papal chair, 
the sister was exalted to the high 
degree hinted at by Pasquin. So 
galling a reproach stimulated the 
pride and anger of Sextus. Howe- 
ver, he repressed his inward sensa- 
tions, and published a proclamati- 
on, by which he premised life, and 
the reward of a thousand pistoles 
to the author, if he would reveal 
himself, and confess the fact to the 
pope. In eonfidenee of so gracious 
an edict, the author eame to the 
Vatican, owned what he had done, 
and demanded the performance of 
the pontifical promise. ‘The trea- 
surer paid the sum of money in 
presence of the pope. “IT have paid 
you the sum promised,” sa.d Sex- 
tus, *fand now I grant you your 
life; but I have still kept your pro- 
per punishment in reserve; and 
therefore 1 order that your tongue 
shall be cut out, and your hands eut 
off, to prevent you from either 
speaking or writing any more such 
satires.” His holiness’s decree 
was immediately executed. 

When I consider this story, and 
recollect the great qualities and 
high situation of Sextus Quintius, f 
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eonfess | am driven to a reflection 
which has often eceurred to me, 
that excessive goodness and exces. 
sive greatucss seem almost incom- 


Se 


patible, as they seldom or never 
meet in the same person. 
lam, Sir, 
Your constant reader, 


H. T. 


FROM THE FREEMASON’S MAGAZINES 


EQUALITY OF THE SEXES. 


Lo the Editor. 


SIR. 

IT is undeniable, that the Fair 
Sex, have iately given very eon- 
vineing proofs in their writings, of 
an understanding sufficiently mas- 
eulines; and that some of them may 
be ranked among the most distin- 

uished authors of the present day. 
With all this 1 have no disposition 
to find fauit—I love femaie excel- 
ence; and, at proper times, I think 
a book and a pen as graceful orna- 
meuts to a female hand as a pud- 
ding-dish or a needle. 

But, sir, Lam sorry to add, that 
Isee a propensily iv some very a- 
miable ladies to go farther—and 
imitate the gentlemen in certain 
things which are not quite so delect- 
able. A few nights ago, i 2 com- 
pany, an apology eame from a lady 
who could not be present, beeause 
she had that morning been seized 
with a fit of the gout. “Bless 
me!”’ exclaimed I, ‘‘are the ladies 
to take from us our diseases also, 
aud rival our sex in those distin. 


guished aches and pains, of which 
we have so long enjoyed the mono- 
poly!” But, sir, what happened 
next morning, is more in point yet, 
—Calling ona very charming lady, 
late in the forenoon, I found her at 
breakfast, and expressing my sur- 
prise at an irregularity which I 
knew to be very uncommon in her 
house, she confessed her fault, but 
added, “When I awoke, my head 
ached so, that Lresolved to indulge; 
late hours will not do for me!’’ 
This is very alarming; for whe 
knows where it may stop! If the 
ladies were to commence tavern 
parties, it might be dreaded that 
the character of a social soul and 
jolly dog would soon be transferred 
from us, One lady wrifer is for 
having her sex edueated in the 
same manner with boys—and if so, 
who knows but ina few years, @ 
suber citizen may be ealled out of 
his bed to give bail for his wife, 
who has beat the watch? 
EPHRAIM ‘TIMID. 
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Reports of cases argued and deter- 
mined in the supreme 
court of Cupid. 


Hirmat Term—Anxo Amoris 5808. 
Regina, vs. Agnes Sinclair. 


THIS was an information filed 
hy the Attorney-General, founded 
on the statute against nudity. The 
evidence was in writing, and the 
facts proved were, that “in a pub- 
lie assembly of both sexes, the pri- 
soner appeared dressed in a. gown 
cut so extremely low before and be- 
hind, that many things which ought 
to have been concealed wholly. or 
in part, were exposed to public 
view,” and also, that “the remain- 
der of the dress, was so thin and 
transparent, that the form of the 
lady through all ifs sinuosities was 
indelicately pereeptible;” and also, 
that **the lady at that time wore no 
petticoat.” 

After verdict, Recamier, sergeant 
of counsel for the prisoner moves 
an arrest of judgment upon two 
points: First, With regard to the 
first charge, relative to the fashion 
of the gown, he contended that the 
evidence was too indefinite to econ- 
viet the prisoner; “many THINGS 
were exposed which ought to have 
been concealed.” The word ‘things’ 
isthe most indefinite word in the 
language; it means any thing and 
therefore nothing; the jury had no 
right to give it a meaning in this 
case: Besides, how could the wit- 
ness determine and swear that the 
things alluded to ought or ought not 
to be concealed; that this is a ques- 
tion of law; he was nota judge of 
this honorable eourt; perhaps your 
Honors might think differently from 

Rr 


him, and decide that the gown was 
not aeriminal one. When it was 
made, the lady might have expect= 
ed to be married soon, and then it 
would be, at least, a convenient 
one. 

_ Secondly: With regard to the 
two last charges, the prisoner eould 
not be eonvicted upon the statute 
relative to nudity, as the evidenee. 
was clear that she was in full dress. 
However thin and improper her 
dress might have been, this was not 
the legal form of correcting those 
evils. 

But the court over-ruled these 
dbjections, They said enough was 
proved of the first eharge to satisfy 
the jury, (aod they were the exelu- 
sive judges of it.) that the lady was 
so far nude, as to be considered in- 
decently dressed; and that it had 
been long settled that whatever was 
indecent destroyed the enchantment 
of love, and therefore iv this Court 
to be aceounted criminal.—With 
regard to the seeond point, he said, 
it was not the intention of the sta- 
tute to guard only against entire 
nudity. Theworld was vot yet bad 
enough to require such a prohibiti- 
on. But the statufe was intended 
to prevent the gradual inerease of 
transparency of dress and naked- 
ness, which threatens in the course 
of time to terminate in the wearing 
of nothing but the gauze or erape 
apparel, or in the absolute indecen- 
ey of wearing no elothes at all; a 
circumstance very much to be dread- 
ed in cold climates, and among vir- 
tuous and decent people. ‘The ob- 
jects of the statute were the pre- 
servation of modesty, the restorati- 
on of genuine love, (now almost 
unknown) and the protection of that 
natural deeency, which seems to bo. © 
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laughed out of countenance by our 
fashionable people. The dress of 
the lady was in direet violation of 
the spirit of the statute, and she 
therefore must reeegnize to make 
appearance here to-morrow to re 
ceive sentence. 

The next day the court sentenced 
her to wear for two months wild 
bore gowns, made totie elose round 
the neek, and not less than two 
flannel petticoats ata time; and al- 
so to find two securities toreeognise 
with her, that she shall not appear 
indecently dressed for one year. 


Laseilles vs. Barton. 

TRESPASS For kissing the 
Plaintiff, as she was getting inte a 
earriage, returnmg from a@ Ball. 
Case reserved upon a statement 
of facts for the opinion of alk the 
judges. | | 

And now Freelove, Justice, deli- 
vered the opinion of the whole 
Court: 

“ The question is, whether the 
prior conduet of the Lady justified 
the actions of the Defendant? And 
we are all of opinion, that notwith- 
standing the Gentleman was not 
particularly acquainted with the 
Lady, the affected faseivious ex- 
pressions of her eyes, her forward 
manners, and sideling advances, 
though not specially directed tu- 
wards him, are facts, which must 
acquit the defendant, of having ta- 
ken injustifiable liberties. And 
though one er two persons were 
near the earriage door at the time, 
yet it is to be presumed that things 
done in the dark are unseen, and 
consequently the Defendant must 
also be acquitted of the charge im 
the other court, of being guilty of 
the indecency of “Kissing before 
folks.’"—The Plaintiff therefore 
has no cause of action.—If a young 
Lady is imprudent, it is her own 
fault; if her conduct is such as to 
invite improper familiarities with 
her person, she can have no redress 
here.—The meaning of the statute 
in this behalf made and provided 
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eannat be extended beyond thos® 
eases, in which rudeuess has no 
sufficient provocation, and familia- 
rity is not authorised.””— Defendant 
acquitted! 


Regina vs. Mortimer. 

The Defendant was indieted for 
male coquetry, and the Counsel for 
the Government proved the follow. 
ing facts: He was a young man of 
pleasing manners and handsome ad- 
dress ; was pecultarly fond of the 
company of ladies: possessed the 
qualities most calculated to procure 
their esteem and admiration; had 
apparently been eivil to several 
young ladies in partieular, two or 
three of whom had the misfortune 
to fall intove with him; that he had 
conducted himself towards those 
young ladies im a manner extremely 
different from his former politeness 
and attention, in order to convince 
them they wished & expected what 
he could not bestow; that in conse. 
quence of this behaviour, the ladies 
often experienced mortifications, 
had lost their vivacity, become de. 
jected, indisposed, and unhappy; 
and their friends procured this in- 
dictment im order to bring him to 
that punishment, to which his con- 
duct made him liable. 

Gaylove, Sergeant, agreed for the 
defendant that no offence had been 
proved, and therefore the indiet- 
ment was not supported. Admit- 
ting all the facets above recited, said 
he, where is the crime? Is it erimi- 
nalto be an agreeable young man, 
to have a handsome exterior, to be 
polite, accomplished and well bred? 
It is indeed pretended, that he has 
apparently been particular, But is 
a man to be condemned for appear- 
anees; and are not young ladies ve* 
ry apt to suppose & gentleman par- 
tial to them, when he really cares 
very little about them? Do they not 
very often construe general civili- 
ties into designed attentions? Have 
they not very often fallen in love 
with persons, who never endeavor- 
ed and who never wished to obtain 
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their affections? And how eana 
oung man prevent or eure these 
follies? If he treats the lady with 
usual civilities, does not her passi- 
on derive encouragement from his 
politeness? If he is eold and dis- 
tant in his manners towards her, do 
pot ohstacles often kindle that 
flame whieh they were intended to 
extinguish? Lf he eontradicts a re- 
port, does not the world mere firm- 
ly believe it? If he endeavors to 
Jaugh it off by admitting the facts, 
does not every one say, “It must be 
true, for he confesses it??? And is 
a gentleman continually to he re- 
proached, because, forsvoth, a 
young lady is silly and weak; is he 
to be brought criminally to the bar, 
hecause two or three weak-headed 
irls fallin love with him against 
his will? No: let the girls subdue 
this idle passion: all merit is. not in 
the possession of one person; let 
them examine and duly appreciate 
the aecomplishments, and charac- 
ters of other young men, and divide 
those affeetions, which when con- 
centrated upon ene individual, can- 
not so easily he evereome. Love is 
the child of faney, and solitude, & 
is nursed by idleness; ladies, there- 
fore, are peculiarly subject to its 
influence; but the invineibility of 
the passion is a doctrine now every 
where exploded but in a few silly 
novels; and the man or the woman 
who sluggishly languishes under its 
soft dominion, and cherishes that 
misery, which it is in their power 
to remedy, deserves that secret 
wretchedness which preys on the 
heart and ne one ought to he pu- 
nished for the sufferings of silly 
people, who are their own tormen- 
tors. 

Besides, continued he, we have 
many other reasons, why the de- 
fendant should not be found guilty. 
And here he offered evidence to 
prove that the defendant, so ‘ar 
from heing a coquette, had a serious 
affair of the heart in another quar- 
ter, and had made honorable over- 


tures. 


But the Court interfered, and 
said he had done enough, and di 
a the Defendant to be acquit- 
ted. 


Marcoff vs. Donaldson. 

An action of trover was brought 
by the plaintiff against the defend- 
ant for the recovery of his heart, 
unjustly detained by her. 

The facts, that turned out in evi- 
dence, were, that the defendant ap- 
peared to be beautiful, good-natur- 
ed, witty and wealthy, & the plain- 
tiff supposing her so, voluntarily 
bestowed his affections upon her, 
but afterwards discovered, that her 
heauty was artificial, her good na. 
ture affected, her wit borrowed, and 
her wealth imaginary; and under 
these circumstances brought ¢his 
action, 

‘The question was, whether as he 
had voluntarily resigned himself, 
without any apparent exertions on 
the part of the Defendant to en- 
snare him, he should be permitted 
to take advantage of his own weak- 
ness and inconsistency, and be en- 
titled to recover? 

And the court decided, that where 
deceit of any kind was practised, 
direetly and indirectly, the persons 
deceived should be released from 
their engagements, and he restored 
to their former situation, 


SAGACITY OF RATS. 

A travelling gentleman saw by 
the side of the road, on a sandy 
heath, a eolony of rats moving in 
grand divisions, and in the most 
perfect order, froma dilapidated 
mill tewards a parson’s barn. This 
is not so wonderful—but upon a 
nearer approach, to his great sure 
prise he saw, by the help of a good 
glass, two rats leading their aged 
varent, who was blind, in the fol.— 
Loin extraordinary manner:—a- 
long wheat straw was held in the 
eentre between the gums of the old 
rat, for he was toothless as well as 
blind, at the extremities of which 
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each of the sons marching gently, 
conducted their sire to the destined 
spol. 


A Physician of Milan, who un- 
dersivod the cure of madmen, had 
a pit of water in his house, ia which 
he kept his patients, some up to 
their knees, some to their girdle, 
and some to their chin according to 
the greater or less degree of mad- 
ness with which they were affected 
One of the madmen, whv was 
upon the point of recovery, hap- 
pening to be standing at the house 
door, saw a young noble pass with 
his hawk upon his fist, well mount- 





ed, and with his usual equipage of 


hunting, spaniels, huntsmen, &e. 
behind him. The madman demand- 
ed to what use was all this prepa- 
ration, and was courteously answer- 
ed, to kill certain birds, And how 
much, said the madman, may be 
the worth of the fowls which you 
killina year? The gentleman re- 
plied, five or ten crowns.—And 
what, said the madman; may your 
hawks, spaniels, horses, &e. stand 
you within the year? About five 
thousand crowns.—Five thousand 
crowns! replied the madman, and 
gazing at him a moment with the 
wild earnestness of an approaching 
phrenzy, he seized him by the 
shoulder and forcing him to the pit 
eminerged him several times in the 
water, (the usual practice of his 
master with his more desperate pa- 
tients.) Having thus ducked him 
he led him back to the door 
Hark ve my friend, said he, dis- 
missing him, take my advice, and 
make ail possible haste from this 
house—for should the doctor come 
home he'll drown you but he’ll cure 
you. 





Two Sachems of the western In- 
dians, in making a tour to Phila- 
delphia, dined at the house of a 
gentleman of fortune, amidst a 
splendid circle; aud observing wus- 


tard upon the table, one of them 
tock a spoonful at once into his 
mouth, which soon caused the tears 
to run plentifully down his rugged 
countenance; but collecting himseif 
in a moment, and perhaps no less 
desirous to conceal his ignorance 
than to see his companion eaucht 
in the same manner, when asked by 
his brother Sachem, the cause of 
his crying, replied without hesita- 
tion, that it was caused by his re- 
fiecting upon the goodness of his 
father, who was slain in battle, 
‘This answer appeared satisfactory 
to the inquisitive chief, while the 
rest of the company, out of tender- 
ness to these unrefined sens of na- 
ture, could only, with the utmost 
exertions, restrain themselves from 
open laughter. From this momeat, 
the one who had learned by expe- 
rience the qualities of mustard, 
kept his eye constantly on his taw- 
ney brother of the wilderness, um 
til, at length, he enjoyed the super- 
lative pleasure of bebolding him 
take a spoonful into his mouth in 
the same manner he had just done 
himself, and which was productive 
of the same effeet, The former 
now in his turn requested of hig 
companion the reason of his shed. 
ding tears, and was answered with 
Indian readiness and wit——Be- 
cause you were not killed when your 
jather was, 


An intoxicated subaltern met his 
general, who was going round the 
evcampment, and laying hold of 
the bridle of his horse, asked him 
the price of his horse. The gene- 
ral perceiving his cendition, had 
him taken to a house and put to 
bed. Next morning the general 
asked him how much he would give 
for the horse. Our sobered subal- 
tern replied, **Sir, the merehant 
who yesterday eve was disposed to 
iaphicage your horse, went off ear- 
y this morning.” 
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Poctic Oepartment, 


From the Spirit of *Seventy-si.. 
THE GHOST OF DE WAR- 
RENE. 

IN yon old Castle, on the rock, 
With turrets tow’ring to the sky— 
Where Ivy twines the ancient oak, 
And midnight breezes softly sigh. 


*T was said, a spectre oft was seen, 

By rustick’s that have passed that 
way; 

To stalk in armor o’er the green, 

At the lone hour of fading day. 


Mne eve, I wander’d to the rock, 

By twilight’s softund mellow gleam; 

Swiftly I sought its mossy top, 

Above the wild and murm’ring 
stream, 


Alone, I fast pursued my way, 

Anxious to gain the Gothie door; 

Across my pathway—flash’d a ray, 

The light elouds quick began to 
low’r. 


At length, a figure cross’d the 


A gloomy light, around him play’d: 


Cas’d in black armor, all complete, 
A nodding plume his helmit weigh’d. 


The wind burst forth with dreadful 


force — 

The forky light’nings, fiercely 
leam’d!— 

The thunder roll’d its threat’ning 
peal, 


And blue flames through the case- 
ment beam’d! 


Three groans he utter’d—and thus 
said— 

“T must unfold a tale of woe,— 

That causes me to wander here: 

Yes, mortal—thou, that cause must 
know! 


Iam De Warrene’s troubled Ghost—. 
And onee the Lord of Castle Cliff 
Was murder’d by a traitor’s hest— 
In yoader cave—hid—cold & stiff! 


Go—tell my children my sad doom! 

Bid them to make their peace with 
Heaw’n— 

They will not fear when death shall 
come— 

If they but know their sins forgiy’n. 


Mortal !—I charge thee!—now, be 
sure 

Toshow my children my remains!— 

J have not pow’r to tell thee more,— 

Haste from this place where horror 
reigns! 


He glar’d his eyes—and fiercely 
frown’d— 

His sword he wildly flourish’d 
round; 

Again,three times he loudly groan’d? 

And sunk in flames beneath the 
ground! 


Then Cynthia swift resum’d her 
seat, 

After this tale of darken’d woe; 

The elements again at peace— 


The breezes sweetly murmur’d low. 
MARIA, 
From the Columbian. 
THE MARINER’s TOAST, 
OR 


ANNE or tHe GROVE. 


No charms has the bottle for me, E . 


protest, 
Save to toast the dear girl, that 
1 love; 
Then fill me a bumper, and fill of 
the best, 
Be my toast, lads, “Sweet Anne 
of the Grove,” 
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‘lo her am 1 sworn and she, love, to 
me, 
And faithful, I trust, she will 
prove, 
Though I gaze and admire every 
beauty I see, 
They remind me of “Anne of the 
Grove.”’ 


Her features are lovely, her form is 
divine, 
Could you view them, my taste 
you'd approve; 5 
What then must I feel, who can 
hope she’! be mine? 
Dearest Anne, the fiow’r of the 
Grove. 


When I bade her adiev, with a 
smile and a tear, 
Thus she said, in the aecents of 
love, : 
*Go, go my dear Henry, nor think 
that I fear; 
‘To protect you, there’s angels 
above, 


“ Go fight for your country at ho- 
nor’s loud eall, 
Meet the foe like Decatur and 
Hull— 
Your Anne has tears for the brave 
who should fall, 
For the rest sprigs of laurel she’ 
eull,”* 


“In pursuit of the foe we’re now off, 
d’ye see, 
Should we meet them we quickly 
will prove, 
That the sons of Columbia were 
born to be free: 
Then we'll toast “my Sweet 
Aune ef the Grove.” 
HARLEY. 


i 


From the Greensburgh Gazette. 
SPRING, 
THE thrilling notes of the rubbin, 
‘The dove’s constant coo, 
The bosom’s glad throbbing,— 
Sweet Spring, is your due, 


The streams all unbound 
Their course gently pursue, 


lu soft murmurs resound 
Their praises to you. 


Soft and fragrant thy breezes, 
Thy fields gay and green, 
All budding thy tree is, 
All is sweet and serene. 


Sweet Spring! how grateful our 
feelings 
To Heav’n, whieh on us each 
blessing does pour;— 
Great Power! how abundant thy 
dealings, 
Be silent my heart, and adore. 


- 


What man who has the feelings of hume 
nity, will not in those gloomy days, 
readily exclaim with the Poet? 


“QO FOR a lodge in some vast 

wilderness, 

Some boundless contiguity of shade, 

Where rumour of opp:ession and 
deegit, 

Of unsuccessful, or successful war, 

Might never reach me more! my ear 
is pain’d, 

My soul is sick with every day’s 
report, 

Of wrong and outrage with which 
earth .s Gll’d, 

There is no flesh in man’s obdurate 


heart, 

It dves not feel for man. ‘The na- 
tural bond, 

Of brotherhood is severed as the 
flax 


That falls asunder at the touch of 
fire. 
Lands, interseeted by a narrow 


frith, bi 

Abhor each other. Mountains in- 
terpos’d, 

Make enemies ef nations who had 
else 

Like kindred drops been mingled 


into one, 
Thus man devotes his brother, and 
destroys. 

Then what is man? And what map 
seeing this, 
And having human feelings, 

not blush, ; 
And hang his head, to think him- 


self a man?r’’ 


does 
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From the National Intelligencer. 
SPRING, 
SWEETEST season of the year, 

Lovely odour-breathing spring— 
Peeping from her azure sphere; 
May, thy darling child, I sing. 


May ean tint the blushing rose 
With a brighter, richer glow; 
Bid the lilly tints disclose, 
Whiter than the Alpine snow: 
Sweet, sweet the mingled fragrance 
_ to inhale, 
Amidst the garden’s bound or in 
the humble vale. 


May erst led the laughing hours, 
By the daisy-margin’d stream, 
Bade them sport in verdant bowers, 
hove and pleasure all their theme. 


Tepid airs and breezes soft, 
Lightly wandered o’er the meads 
Warbling songsters soar’d aloft, 
Shepherds tun’d their oaten reeds; 
But naught on earth ean perfect 
bliss bestow: 
And Nature’s sweets are mix’d 
with human woe. 


Child of Nature! Lovely Sprixc! 
Thorns and briars strew thy path. 
Time, upon his rapid wing, 
Sees but woe, and guilt, & wrath. 


Sportive youth in humour gay, 
Frolick’d o’er the sunny plain; 
Sad reverse! now blue-eye’d May 
Mourns some fav’rite shepherd 
slains 
And tender virgins, fondly, sadly 
weep, 
For those who wield the sword or 
tempt the deep. 


Peace and Joy, alas! are fled; 
Yet, sweet May, thy garlands 
fling 
O’er the wounded soldiers head— 
For his couch thy verdure bring, 


Should he fall, then deck his tomb 
With thy fairest, choicest flowers. 

May his name forever bloom, 
Midst Heaven’s eternal bowers! 


May Mercy bear him guiltless to 
the skies, 
For *tisin Frerpom’s holy eausé 
he dies! 
FLORA. 


HENRY, 
“SAY, Henry, should a man of 
mind 
Sigh o’er his brittle erust, 
Or grieve because it is not join’d 
To fibres more robust? 


“Took round with philosophic ken, 
Through Nature’s works below, 
From very atoms up to men, 


You’ll find it order’d so. 


“That much of all we choicest hold, 
Admire with one acclaim, 

Is of a delicater mould, 
And of a feeble frame. 


“Look at that bird* of glossiest 
wings, 
Yet sweeter taste than plume, 
That seuds, that murmurs, sips and 
sings, 


And feasts upon perfume. 


“Took at the rose his bill invades 
With eager wanton strife; 


On what a slender stem it fades, 
And blushes out its life! 


“T.ook at bent lilies as you walk, 
How elegantly thin! 
Yet well that fragrance from their 
stalk 
Prociaims the power within, 


“Look at the sex whose form may 
vaunt 
More grace than bird or rose; 
What fine infirmities enchant, 
What frailty charms in those! 


“Examine men the world around, 
That soar with generous aim; 
How few with rugged strength a 

bound 
In fibre, or in frame! 


* Humming bird. 
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“Great souls, with energetic tho’t, 
Wear out their shell of clay; 
Yet at each erevice light is eaught,; 

Till all is mental day, 


“Then, Henry, let no man of mind 
Sigh o’er his brittle crust, 

Or grieve because it is not join’d 
To fibres more robust.”’ 


SICK INFANT. 
AH, dear one! while thy suffering 
form I see 
So pale, extended on thy bed of 
pain, 
What a sad tale thy dumb grief tells 
my heart! 
Yet sure *twere kind to let thee 
thus depart, 
Nor call thee to this cheating life 
again. 


For should’t thou live, sweet che- 
rub! who ean tell 
What woes, what vice, may fu- 
ture years impart? 
And what could I, to sooth thy mi- 
sery, 
And eling around thy neck, and 
weep with thee, 
And, weeping, load afresh thy 
breaking heart! 


See cold neglect repress each rising 
thought, 
Or see thy youth’s first hopes meet 
swift decay; 


The roses on thy mind illumin’d 
face 
Wither’d, and every soul-enchant- 
ing grace, 
Thrown, like a weed, a worthless 
weed, away. 


Or crush’d by Poverty’s indurate 
hand, 
Or Labour’s ruder grasp, thy ris- 
ing powerts; : 
Or worse, some sworn seducer stain 
thy mind, 7% 
Whilst thou, to thine own killing 
thoughts resign’d, 
Weep’st out the remnant of thy 
wretched hours! 


Oh, better, better far to see thee 
dead! 
Nay better could I bear to see 
thee die; 


‘Could sooner take thee in these 


trembling arms, 
And offer up to heaven thy infant 
charms, 
Than see thee seorn’d by each in- 
sulting eye! 


Thou, God of merey, justice, truth, 
and love, 
To whom, at Mis’ry’s midnight 
hour, I pray, 
Who see’st that quiv’ring cheek, 
who see’st these tears, 
These restless thoughts, these ago- 
nizing fears, 
‘¢Whate’er thou will’st, unargu’d 
I obey.” 
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